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wir makes marriage tick? 
What are the ingredients neces- 
uty for a stable and happy union? 
These are questions for which social 
xientists have long been seeking to 
find the answers. If they knew the 
frmulae, they could go a long way 
ward wiping out divorces now rest- 
ing like a blight upon our land. 

Of not less concern to all interested 
in winning converts are the answers 
to the questions: What makes the cre- 
dentials of the Catholic faith tick? 
What particular historical fact or con- 
sideration pulls the trigger of assent 
inthe mind of religious inquirers and 
thus leads them to enter the portals of 
Christ’s Church? If we knew the an- 
swers to these questions, we could 
present the credentials of the Catholic 
flith in such a way as to carry con- 
Viction to the open mind of honest in- 
quirers and thus double and even 
tiple the annual number of converts. 








* Monastery Place, Union City, N. J., May, 1949. 


What Convinces Converts? 


Joun A. O’BRIEN 
Professor of Philosophy, Notre Dame University 


Reprinted from the Sicn* 


To look at the evidence of the Cath- 
olic religion from the inside is one 
thing: to look at it from the outside 
is a different thing. All who have 
been active in convert work have often 
noted the wide difference in reaction 
to the various considerations they 
have presented to establish the truth 
of the Catholic religion. Inevitably 
they have found themselves wonder- 
ing if there was any “sure-fire” for- 
mula for replacing bewilderment with 
conviction of the truth of Catholic 
belief. 

With a view to getting some light 
on the answers to these questions, we 
have conducted a prolonged labora- 
tory experiment. We have endeav- 
ored to take the question out of the 
realm of mere a priori speculation and 
subject it to experimental attack. The 
investigation required subjects of 
superior discernment as well as of 
superior analytical powers and a fine 
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capacity for the articulate appraisal 
of the factor or factors which pulled 
the trigger in their particular cases. 
Looking over the contemporary scene 
in the United States, Canada and 
Great Britain, we selected fifteen out- 
standing authors noted for their 
power of penetration and their gift of 
articulateness to analyze the factors 
in their own conversion and to de- 
scribe the ones which played the most 
important roles in the drama of their 
search for God and religious truth. 


Waucu, CHESTERTON, LUNN 


Heading the list of contributors is 
the brilliant English novelist, Evelyn 
Waugh, who has been acclaimed as 
probably the finest stylist among the 
contemporary writers of our lan- 
guage. What caused this gifted Ox- 
ford scholar to pass from Anglicanism 
into agnosticism and subsequently 
into the Church of Rome? Was it 
emotion? Esthetic appeal? The at- 
traction of our colorful and meaning- 
ful liturgy? No. It was the clear 
perception of the divine origin of the 
Catholic Church which gripped and 
pulled him from the moorings of his 
religious and social past into the Cath- 
olic Church. Singularly void of emo- 
tion was the whole experience of his 
conversion. After satisfying himself 
that a divine revelation was made to 
man and that such a revelation was 
committed to the Catholic Church to 
hand down and to interpret to all 
generations, Evelyn Waugh states: 
“And so on firm intellectual convic- 
tion and with little emotion, I was 
admitted into the Church.” 

The dominant role of the intellec- 
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tual factor in his conversion recalls 
the similar cases of Gilbert K. Ches. 
terton and of Arnold Lunn. Before 
the historical events of the divine 
foundation of the Catholic Church be. 
came clear to G. K. Chesterton, the 
thought of entering the Church was 
farthest from his mind. “I had no 
more thought,” he said afterward, 
“of becoming a Catholic than of be- 
coming a cannibal.” Similar was the 
case of Arnold Lunn. “The cold, 
clear light of reason,” he observed, 
“is all the guidance a man needs to 
find his way into the Church.” 
Similar was the case of the noted 
English novelist, Sheila Kaye-Smith. 
“Once one conceives of the Church as 
a living personality,” she observes, 
“it is impossible to see it divided and 
yet remaining alive. . . . My branch 
theory would no longer work.” And 
seeking to be incorporated into the 
Mystical Body of Christ, she entered 


the Catholic Church, which is the} i 


prolongation of the Incarnation and 
nourishes all its members with the 
divine life of Christ. 

Would one, then, be justified in 
concluding that conversion is uni- 
formly a cold intellectual process in 
which no emotional factors enter to 
pull the strings of decision and ac- 
tion? Not at all. Other contribu. 
tors describe their conversions as in- 
volving not merely cold intellectual 
factors but emotional ones as well. 

An emotional climax preceded the 
conversion of Clare Boothe Luce. The 
story of her spiritual Aeneid recalls 
that of Saint Augustine, in whose con- 
version emotional factors were cer 
tainly prominent. Indeed, the story 
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of the stirring of his emotions as he 
listened in the garden and heard the 
sound of children’s voices, “tolle et 
lege,” is one of the dramatic classics 
of all time. 

We do not say that emotional fac- 
tors alone brought any of these bril- 
liant converts into the Church, but 
we do say they played prominent 
auxiliary roles which no careful stu- 
dent of the psychology of conversion 
can fail to note and which no shep- 
herd of souls can profitably ignore. 

Thus George B. Harrison, professor 
of English Literature at Queen’s Uni- 
versity, Kingston, Ontario, and an 
eminent authority in his field, frankly 
acknowledges the deep emotional stir- 
tings which preceded and accompan- 
ied his entrance into the fold. “The 
Catholic faith is not a matter of sub- 
scribing to certain dogmas or of per- 
forming certain ritual actions. It is a 
way of life; once experierced, it is 
infinitely and increasingly satisfying.” 
Then he adds with a touch of sadness: 
“Our only regret is that it took us 
nearly thirty years to find our way 
through the Door.” 

Frances Parkinson Keyes reports 
likewise that her conversion at Lis- 
leux was no cold intellectual affair 


- { but was preceded and accompanied by 


deep emotional stirrings. 

This was the case also with Fulton 
Oursler. Two visits to the Holy Land, 
during which the scenes in the life of 
Christ become so vivid as to stir him 
deeply and rekindle reverence and 
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devotion for the winsome figure of 
Christ, started this gifted playwright 
and author on the road to Damascus. 
“To all those who are attracted and 
yet frightened and reluctant,” he 
writes, “I say there is no way to peace 
on earth except in the footsteps of the 
Master.” 

Rosalind Murray tells how as a 
young child she became attracted to 
the Catholic Church and how for 
many years it exercised a strange hold 
upon her and allowed her no rest or 
peace until she entered its fold. She 
reports that she seemed to know al- 
most intuitively that the Catholic re- 
ligion was the true religion and she 
seems never to have experienced any 
doubts about it. Her faith has exer- 
cised a vitalizing and stimulating in- 
fluence upon all her thought and 
work. “Catholicism,” she says, “has 
been for me the door to a limitless 
new world of knowledge. . . . If I 
were to sum up in one word what 
seems to me the most essential gift 
which membership in the Church has 
given me, I would say, Life.” 


Dr. KENNETH SIMON 


The case of Dr. Kenneth Simon, 
a Jewish psychiatrist, who left a suc- 
cessful practice to embrace the Catho- 
lic faith and to join the Cistercians of 
the Strict Observance, commonly 
known as the Trappists, combined in 
his conversion a well-balanced play 
of intellectual and emotional factors. 
As a student at Chicago University, 
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following courses in philosophy under 
Dr. Adler and Prof. McKeon, he was 
profoundly impressed with the logical 
coherence of the philosophy of St. 
Thomas Aquinas. More and more, 
that philosophy answered the ques- 
tions of his mind and appeased the 
hunger in his heart. 

Abandoning a promising career as 
a psychiatrist, Dr. Simon entered the 
Church in 1936. “Thus did I, a Jew,” 
he observes, “without becoming less 
a Jew, become a Catholic. This was 
thirteen years ago. Since then the 
expectation of my baptism has been 
fulfilled; the life into which I was 
born has continued, ever growing 
greater; this life is the life of God.” 


SoctaL Factors 


Quite different were the aspects of 
Catholicism which first attracted the 
attention of Douglas Hyde, the editor 
of the Communist newspaper, the 
London Daily Worker. Deeply con- 
cerned with problems of social justice 
and the rights of the laboring classes 
to a fair share in the economic goods 
of life, Hyde reports that the encyc- 
licals of Leo XIII and of Pius XI 
and Pius XII, stressing the rights of 
the poor and deviations and plac- 
ing human rights above property 
rights, made a profound appeal to 
him. Furthermore, he was disillu- 
sioned to see how communism was 
rolling like a huge juggernaut over 
the liberties of the people of the coun- 
tries which Russia was reducing to 
satellites; and he came to perceive 
that the greatest protector of the free- 
dom and the rights of the masses was 
the Catholic Church. 


Professor Ross J. S. Hoffman, of } Gp 
Fordham University, tells how his- | dear! 
torical factors came to weigh heavily | of th 
upon his mind and to turn his} hed 
thoughts increasingly toward the} chow 
Catholic Church. The chief of these | yhict 
historical facts was the divinity of} Conf 
Christ. The most detailed and care- | don 
ful scrutiny of all the historical data } with 
bearing upon this central point deep- | (nce 
ened the conviction of Professor Hoff- | God, 
man in this basic truth of the Chris-} gdse 
tian faith. “Christ was,” says Hoff- hap 
man, “what He claimed to be—the 
Incarnation of God, the Divine Word | of i 
made flesh. When I added His divin-} ty 4 
ity to His humanity, the pieces cf the} sure 
puzzle fell into shape.” anyt 

In the conversion of the Rev. Owen} T, 
Francis Dudley, historical consider: } yhe 
ations played a role similar to the} sry 
one played in Dr. Hoffman’s case. | do | 

If one were to try to single out any \ ever 
one special consideration which / mor 
seemed to weigh most heavily with the | bett 
majority of the contributors to this} the 
symposium, it would probably be the } ing: 
truth of Christ’s divinity. The clear } unf 
recognition of this central truth and f not 
the realization that Christ founded orig 
the Catholic Church and authorized it j ahe 
to teach with His infallible authority,} y 
seems to constitute the double-bar- | per, 
reled charge which dissipated all‘ som 
doubt and uncertainty concerning the ( o¢; 
identity of the true Church of Christ 
on earth. To change the metaphor, 
this twofold consideration seems to 
have pulled the trigger of assent in 
the majority of the minds of these 
contributors, as doubtless it does in \j 
the majority of the minds of all com 


verts to the Catholic faith. 
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Gretta Palmer portrays vividly and 
dearly the far-reaching implications 
of the central truth of Christianity— 
the divinity of Christ. Careful study 
showed that “the ‘good man’ theory, 
vhich would turn Christ into a Jewish 
Confucius will not wash; good men 
do not delude friends into persecution 
with promises they cannot fulfill.” 
Once Christ is acknowledged as truly 
God, she observes, “then everything 
ele must follow. . . . Conversion has 


*} happened, all in a piece. . . . For the 


first time, you approach your hours 
of instruction in order to learn, not 
todo battle. You find that you are 
surer that Catholicism is true than of 
anything else that you ever knew.” 

To bring the inquirer to the stage 
where he approaches the class of in- 
struction in order to learn and not to 
do battle is the first goal at which 
every Catholic aims. Naturally, the 
more quickly that point is reached, the 
better it will be for the inquirer and 
the easier for the teacher. Once the 
inquirer perceives that the teacher is 
unfolding the doctrines of Christ and 
not merely ideas the instructor has 
originated, there is only clear sailing 
ahead. 

We include Senator Robert F. Wag- 
ner, the author not of novels but of 
some of the most important labor and 
social legislation in the history of our 
country. The senior senator from 












New York tells how his admiration 
or the Catholic Church grew as he 
e familiar with the important 


social justice encyclicals of our pon- 
tiffs: he saw in those pontiffs the 
great, towering champions of the 
tights of the downtrodden and the 


poor. He sought to weave their ideas 
into the measures which he sponsored 
in the United States Senate, many of 
which were enacted into our law, thus 
constituting the Magna Charta of 
labor’s rights. 


FRIENDSHIP AND EXAMPLE 


At the same time, the friendship 
and the example of many of his Cath- 
olic associates were drawing him 
closer and closer to the Church. 
Playing leading roles in the human 
drama were his devoted wife and his 
life-long friend, Al Smith. The com- 
fort, help and iaspiration which these 
people found in the practice of their 
holy Catholic faith moved him to ex- 
amine in a systematic and careful 
manner its credentials and its teach- 
ings. Finally, he entered the fold 
and is now sharing with his Catholic 
friends the wonderful graces and 
blessings received through the 
Church’s sacramental system. 

The story told by Senator Wagner 
brings out into clear reiief the great 
truth that example speaks louder than 
words; for it was the life and ex- 
ample of good Catholics rather than 
any verbal request that brought this 
distinguished public servant into the 
bark of Peter. It is well that the 
Senator stresses this point; for in the 
last analysis it will be found that 
among the most compelling evidences 
of the truth and divine character of 
the Catholic religion is the exemplary 
and holy life of so many of its mem- 
bers. That is why holiness is rightly 
considered one of the four marks 
stamping the Catholic faith as the re- 
ligion of Jesus Christ. 
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In some cases conversion was a 
comparatively easy and painless pro- 
cess; in others it involved much pain 
and travail, Thus the noted author, 
Theodore Maynard, reports that he 
drifted into the Church quite pain- 
lessly and without effort. In con- 
trast, Professor Willis Nutting, an 
Oxford scholar and University of 
Notre Dame professor, discloses that 
conversion came the hard way, 
fraught with anxiety and pain. 


CuHuRCH FULFILLS PROMISES 


It is of especial significance that 
all the converts after their conversion 
report the achievement of peace and a 
sense of religious security to which 
they had before been strangers. The 
faith deepens with practice, and the 
marvelous fruits of the sacraments of 
Penance and Holy Communion be- 
come increasingly apparent and abun- 
dant. “Once a man,” observes Pro- 
fessor G. B. Harrison, “has let go with 
both hands and wholly entrusted him- 
self to the Church, she abundantly 
fulfills all her promises.” 


Preserving Democracy 


“As a chemical or mathematical formula falls to the ground and 
becomes null if one of its elements is removed or omitted, so with 
democracy. It either functions completely, or it becomes a perver- 
sion which runs out of alignment. True, the discrepancies are 
not so readily seen as are those of scientific formulae. It is for 
this reason that they are all the more insidious and that it be- 
comes imperative to note their directions lest the cumulative effect 
becomes so great and their onward impetus so speedy, that their 
recall is either dangerous or impossible.”—From The CATHOLIC 


Voice, April, 1949. 
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Similar is the comment of Evelyn 
Waugh: “My life since my conversion 
has been an endless delighted tour of 
discovery in the huge territory of 
which I was made free.” To all on the 
outside who really wish to perceive 
the true grandeur and beauty of the 
Catholic faith, he says, “Come In. 
side!” So say they all. 

No one factor operates as the domi- 
nant one in all cases: different con- 
siderations appeal to various types of 
minds. This emphasizes the truth of 
Chesterton’s observation: “The 
Church is a house with a hundred} 
gates and no two men enter at exactly 
the same angle.” But though they 
enter at different angles, the testi- 





mony of these fifteen witnesses shows 
that the majority of them entered 
through the double gate of Christ's 
divinity and of the divine foundation 
of the Church. Their testimony would 
seem to indicate that it is through 
these two gates that the great ms 
jority of converts likewise pass when 
they enter into the Citadel of Truth— 
the Church of the Living God. 
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Democracy in Corporations 


Epwarp J. Hoean, S.J. 
Reprinted from the New LEADER* 


[' IS to be hoped that we shall hear 
a great deal more of the recom- 
mendation made by John Daniels, in 
the New Leader and before the Joint 
Congressional Committee on Labor- 
Management Relations, for organic 
partnership between management and 
labor. 

He suggests placing workers, chosen 
by their fellow-workers, on the boards 
of directors of corporations. He 
would require that such worker-rep- 
resentatives be first given some ex- 
perience in positions of management 
so as to be better equipped for their 
duties on the board. Even this might 
not be necessary for union officials 
whose business competence had been 
proven in their dealings with manage- 
ment, and whose information had 
been developed from the excellent re- 
search departments of the more ad- 
vanced unions. In any event, it should 
be noted at the outset that Mr. 
Daniels has no starry-eyed notion of 
ham-stringing corporations by elect- 
ing to their directing boards workers 
of unproven ability. 

He evidently intends, therefore, 
that the plan should be introduced 
gradually. But be the labor repre- 
sentatives few or many, their intro- 
duction into the inner circle—presup- 
posing a cooperative spirit all around 
—would be a vast step towards the 
harmony which should exist among 
the partners in a close-knit enterprise, 
and would reduce the dangers present- 





Father Hogan, Moderator of the 
Social Order Forum of St. Igna- 
tius Loyola Church, New York, 
N. Y., is a@ prominent figure 
in Manhattan labor-management 
circles. 











ly mounting from concentration of 
power in too few hands. 

For a full test of the plan, the 
ground would have to be prepared. 
Both the board of directors and the 
union would first have to mature so 
as to really want to be partners. That 
being supposed, invaluable benefits 
could be anticipated. This plan is in 
advance line with a current industrial 
trend. Many labor-management com- 
mittees, during the war and since, 
resulted in increased production. This 
is attributed to the breaking down cf 
friction between workers and cm- 
ployer, to labor’s increased sense of 
“belonging,” and the assurance that 
it would receive its due share of in- 
creased profits of production. 

The closer approach to partnership 
recommended by Mr. Daniels should 
vastly develop the responsibility of 
labor leaders. Professor Friedrich 
Baerwald of Fordham University in 
his Fundamentals of Labor Econom- 
ics writes of the growth of political 
responsibility among unions in Eng- 
land and France when labor received 
a share in government. Similarly, 
every reasonable increase of labor’s 


*7 E. 15th St., New York 3, N. Y., June 4, 1949. 
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share in management opens its eyes 
to the latter”s problem ,sdecreases its 
suspicion that the employer is a hos- 
tile power, and puts the leader of 
labor in the position of being obliged 
to help keep all wheels turning. 


Spirit OF PARTNERSHIP 


Professor Ross C. Walker’s article 
on “The Misinformed Employee” in 
the Harvard Business Review of May, 
1948, is concerned with the great 
number of workers at odds with the 
employer because they refuse to be- 
lieve the latter’s true reports on the 
state of the business. But that article 
indicts the bulk of American employ- 
ees for striving to win over workers 
with mere statistics and explanations, 
while maintaining the old master-and- 
man autocrat relationship. This very 
relationship, Professor Walker be- 
lieves, dooms to failure the efforts of 
such employers to promote mutual un- 
derstanding. And he quotes James 
F. Lincoln, of the Lincoln Electric Co. 
of Cleveland, to the effect that this 
military type of management “has, of 
course, failed in competition with any 
enlightened attempt to get coopera- 
tion.” 

Professor Walker, while appealing 
for the spirit of partnership, shares 
Mr. Daniels’ admonition as regards 
providing managerial training for 
workers chosen to participate in pol- 
icy-making. “In all such moves as 
this,” he says, “a worker participating 
in company affairs at a major man- 
agement level should never be placed 
in a position that is over his head. In 
my opinion he should be competent to 
meet one seasoned judgment with 





another, and should have full appre- 
ciation of the necessities that must go 
along with so high an expression of 
confidence.” A just warning, indeed, 
if only we bear in mind that even 
now young directors may lack the 
seasoning that will come with exper- 
ience on the board. New members 
from the ranks of labor would re. 
quire the same indulgence. 

On the question of the competence 
of worker representatives we may well 
quote the midwestern business leader, 
Cyrus S. Eaton. He wrote in the 
Chicago Law Review: “Among my 
warm friends are a number of labor 
leaders. They are able and attractive 
men. . . . We capitalists are over- 
looking a great reservoir of talent by 
not inviting these men on to the 
boards of directors of our corpora- 
tions and boards of trustees of our 
universities and other public institu: 
tions.” 

So much for the effort to improve 
the spirit of partnership in enterprise, 
and the effect of elevating worker 
members to management posts and di- 
rectorships. There is also a wider 
question involved—the whole ques 
tion, namely, whether the vast eco- 
nomic power wielded by our great 
corporation should continue to rest 
in the few people now in control. 

There is an old American super 
stition to the effect that corporations 
are run by the stockholders or by 
boards responsive to the wishes of 
stockholders. The falsity of this no 
tion was brilliantly exposed by Berle 
and Means in their book The Modem 
Corporation and Private a 
Yet the false assumption of stoc 
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holder coutrol continues to influence 
the public mind. According to law, 
of course, the stockholders are the 
owners of the corporations, and di- 
rectors are their representatives. 

In fact, however, state laws and 
court decisions have given such wide 
powers to the directors, and stock- 
holders are so numerous and so di- 
vided, that the directors can do almost 
as they like, and can be brought to 
task at law only for the most flagrant 
malfeasance or betrayal of trust. 

Mr. Daniels recommends a demo- 
cratic American solution to this prob- 
lem of the concentration of economic 
power. His plan to have labor nomi- 
nate some of the corporation’s direc- 
tors merely considers that inasmuch 
as political government in a domoc- 
racy is divided and limited, so should 
economic sovereignty be representa- 
tive of the groups it rules, and not 
vested in an oligarchy which is des- 
potic even when benign. 

Lawyers may be disposed to find 
illegality in the proposal, chiefly on 
the ground that by law directors must 
be responsible only to stockholders. 
Mr. Daniels has himself pointed out, 
however, that dual responsibility is 
already accepted in the case of direc- 
tors chosen for their connection with 
banks, etc., to which (as well as to 
the corporation) they are responsible. 
Furthermore, because of the wide 
powers given to the boards already, 
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courts are likely to endorse any such 
arrangement if approved by the pres- 
ent directors, unless manifestly injur- 
ious to the stockholders. 


First PRINCIPLES 


With a great number of owners and 
employes, thinkers and writers, de- 
voting themselves to these problems, 
it may confidently be hoped that there 
will be an ever-increasing spirit of 
partnership among the elements con- 
tributing to American industry. This 
will accrue to the benefit of industry 
and to elimination of the injustices, 
despotism, jealousies, and threats of 
unreasonable government interfer- 
ence, with which industry is now 
bedeviled. These considerations 
should appeal to management. 

One final point. No system is any 
better than the people who work it. 
All hope for the future depends upon 
a return to first principles, upon a 
reafirmation of spiritual and moral 
values—without which there is no 
sense of personal responsibility. Be- 
cause of personal abandonment of 
these principles and values we are 
faced with a social breakdown of the 
gravest proportions. But the very 
imminence of the peril is awaking a 
generosity, a willingness to sacrifice, 
in a word, virtue which gives hope 
that the cooperation sought by Mr. 
Daniels and other public-spirited lead- 
ers will be achieved. 












The European Christian Democrats 


ANTHONY TRAWICK BoUSCAREN 
University of San Francisco 


Reprinted from The WesTERN POLITICAL QUARTERLY* 


penton Democracy’ is acom- in the Bizonal Government. A small- 
paratively new political force er group in Norway called the Chris 
that has emerged from the chaos of tian People’s Party, although unafiili- 
World War II to challenge the old ated with the others, is based on many 
Liberal, Social and Communist forces. of the same principles, and has in- 
Political parties in eight Western Eu- creased in popularity since the war. 
ropean states subscribe to its prin- The nucleus of all these organiza. 
ciples and attend its international tions existed before the war, but the 
conventions,” as do exile committees post-war Christian Democrat parties 
from five dictator states* and adher- differ from their pre-war next-of-kin 
ents from other countries, including in several important respects. Made 
Great Britain.* In Austria, Belgium, up for the most part of younger men 
the Netherlands, Luxembourg and who played prominent roles in the 
Italy, Christian Democrats are the various resistance movements,® the 
largest parliamentary party; in post-war parties are non-denomina- 
France they are second, and in Swit- tional’ and genuinely democratic. In 
zerland, third. The German Christian collaboration with Socialists and 
Democrats are a majority in the state other constitutional parties they are 
legislatures of the western zones and playing an important role in preser- 


1 The term seems to be generally preferred by the European parties rather than the 
term “Christian Socialism,” although Christian Democrats in Belgium and Luxembourg 
retain the latter label. 

2 The Christian Democrat “International” is called “Nouvelles Equipes Internationales,” 
which meets approximately twice a year. The French MRP and Belgian PSC are not 
officially affiliated, but are represented by individual party members. 

3 Spain, Poland, Rumania, Yugoslavia and Hungary. 

4In Great Britain eighty members of Parliament have formed a “Parliamentary Chris 
tian Social Group” to reaffirm the Christian basis of the British Labor movement. Sit 
Stafford Cripps published a book in 1948, entitled “Christian Democracy.” 

5Dr. Eric Bellquist, “Government and Politics of Northern Europe,” Journal of 
Politics, Aug., 1946, p. 381. 

6 Notably De Gasperi and Vuillermin in Italy; Bidault, de Menthon, and Teitgen in 
France; Kaiser, Hermes and Jos. Miiller in Germany; Deschuyffaleir, Behogne and 
Segers in Belgium; Thyssen in the Netherlands; and Figl and Gruber in Austria. 

7This has meant more than merely dropping the party name Catholic. See below 
for further discussion. 


* University of Utah, Salt Lake City 1, Utah, March, 1949. 
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ving law-limited government in West- 
em Europe, in extending economic 
well-being, and in keeping the peace 
as part of the Atlantic community of 
nations. The Christian Democrat 
parties have, for the most part, a so- 
cial and political heterogeneity which 
distinguishes them from the Liberal, 
Socialist and Communist political 
groupings; they are the only political 
parties in continental Europe which 
are similar to major American par- 
ties, in that they cut across the great 
interest groupings of the population.® 


NATURAL LAW CONCEPTS 


Christian Democracy has variously 
been termed conservatism, socialism, 
snag Catholicism or clericalism, 

rgely on the basis of the records of 
some of its varied predecessors in 
Europe. What then precisely is it? 
In brief, it is a political movement 
based on the compatibility between 
Christianity and democracy, which 
seeks to apply new techniques to so- 
cial and economic problems within 
the framework of constitutional, law- 
limited government. The Christian 
Democrat believes that the only firm 
anchor of democracy is found in 
natural-law concepts such as are 
stated in the American Declaration of 


Independence and in bills of rights 
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the world over, and that democracy, 
to avoid becoming associated with 
either capitalism or socialism, which 
tend to deny or ignore man’s moral 
nature, must be Christian, with the 
idea that man is created by God and 
that society is determined by the 
natural law.®° 

The Christian Democrat therefore 
rejects Hegelian idealism and Com- 
teian positivism, Marxist historical 
materialism, agnostic pragmatism, 
and historical relativism, all of which 
have sought to replace the moral 
code with a political absolute. This 
search by a secular society, influenced 
by Rousseau’s collective will and 
Hegel’s ideal state, led to the totali- 
tarian Communist and Fascist states. 
Gentile and Maurras found the abso- 
lute in the state and nation, respec- 
tively; Lenin and Stalin found it in 
the class, and Fichte and Hitler found 
it in the race.’° The Christian con- 
cept of the dignity and worth of man 
is denounced by all totalitarians, who 
rightly link it with democracy. “The 
democratic concept of man is false 
because it is Christian. The demo- 
cratic concept holds that . . . each 
man is a sovereign being. This is the 
dream and postulate of Christian- 
ity.”1"_ These words of Karl Marx 
were in part echoed by Adolf Hitler 


8 See Gabriel A. Almond, “The Christian Parties,” World Politics (Yale), Oct., 1948, 
esp. p. 36 in which occupations of deputies of three leading French parties are charted. 
Similar chart in A Constitution for the Fourth French Republic (Foundation for Na- 


tional Affairs pamphlet no. 2, 1947), p. 82. 


®See Heinrich Rommen, The Natural Law (New York: Herder, 1947). 
10For a good discussion of this see Luigi Sturzo, “The Philosophic Background of 
Christian Democracy,” Review of Politics 9 (Jan., 1947). 


11Karl Marx, Das Kapital, 1st ed. Me. I, 
This (New York: Christophers, 1947), p. 10. 


1, p. 50, as quoted by J. Keller, Insist on 
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who once declared: “To the Chris- 
tian concept of the infinite signifi- 
cance of the individual soul . . . I 
oppose with icy clarity the saving 
doctrine of the nothingness and in- 
significance of the human being.”?? 
Christian Democracy further holds 
that democracy is government by and 
for the people; that it must include 
political freedoms of speech, press, 
assembly and vote, admitting that 
such liberties must be actuated with 
proper regulations so as not to be- 
come through abuse dangerous to 
society itself; that modern democracy 
cannot exist without parliaments, and 
must preserve as distinct the state 
legislative, executive and judicial 
powers; that true democracy must 
be based on social justice which 
avoids economic exploitation of cer- 
tain classes and gives to all the op- 
portunity for well-being and better- 
ment. The Christian Democrat is 
convinced that modern democracy is 
the fruit of Christian civilization, and 
that a democrat should give prevail- 
ing value to morality in public life. 
Although they are in large part 
Catholics, Christian Democrats em- 
phasize that they are not a “Church 
party,” and that they appeal to all 
men of good will who accept their 
political program. In France one 


of the founders of the Christian 
Democratic Mouvement Républicain 
Populaire was Pasteur Lagraviére, 
Ger- 


include 


a Protestant minister. The 
man Christian Democrats 
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many Protestants such as Dr. Hol- 
zapfel, Vice President of the Christian 
Democratic Union for the British 
zone, Dr. von Prittwitz-Gottron and 
Dr. Baeumer, both prominent in the 
Christian Social Union in Bavaria. 
In some areas, notably in the state of 
Wiirttemberg-Baden, Protestants are 
in the majority on Christian Demo- 
crat committees. In the legislature of 
Northern Rhineland-Westphalia (Brit- 
ish zone) there are twenty Protes- 
tants among the Christian Democrat 
representatives.** 


StaTE Monopoly IN EDUCATION 


In Europe religion itself has often 
been made a political issue, and there 
have been many political groupings 
whose sole unifying force was their 
anti-religious character. In view of 
this situation, it has been necessary 
parties in the Low Countries and the 
for men of religious convictions to 
band together in the political arena 
to defend the spiritual freedom of 
man. Some Christian Democrat pre- 
decessors, such as the old Catholic 
German Centre Party, were known 
primarily for their defense of religion 
in society, especially in the schools, 
and thus were charged with being 
“clerical” because of the sympathy 
and moral support they frequently 
received from the Church. The post- 
war Christian Democrats are also op- 
posed to a state monopoly in educa- 
tion, feeling that parents should be 
able to choose freely and without 






18 For this data the author is indebted to William Solzbacher, Associate Editor of 


Catholic Intercontinental Press Inc., New York. 
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fnancial penalty a non-profit school 
for their children; at the same time 
they stress their social and economic 
programs more than did their pre- 
decessors, and, by making their par- 
ties non-denominational, have avoided 
becoming associated with any one 
church, which was frequently em- 
barrassing to both parties in pre-war 
days. 


Inpustry CouNciIL PLAN 


The main emphasis of most Chris- 
tian Democrat programs is upon the 
need of reintegrating the laboring 
man into society by making him a 
responsible partner in the economic 
process of which he is part. The In- 
dustry Council Plan is Christian 
Democracy’s principal technique for 
establishing genuine economic dem- 
ocracy, in order to raise labor to a 
partnership with capital, and to elimi- 
nate economic autocracy.’* Often 
called economic federalism, the Plan 
envisages the decentralization of eco- 
nomic life with each industry laying 
down the rules and regulations for 
its operation, subject always to a 
supervisory power of coordination by 
the state. The Industry Council Plan 
is not to be confused with the Fascist 
corporate system, which has been 
described by Luigi Sturzo as “one of 





14For the Industry Council Plan and 
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conservative reaction,”?* nor with De 
Gaulle’s “associations.”** Mussolini 
distorted the corporate idea to serve 
purely political aims and mixed into 
it his Syndicalist theory; he made it 
a scheme by which more sections of 
the community could be brought un- 
der the control of the Fascist Party. 
The Industry Council Plan con- 
templates a citizenry able to bear the 
burdens which a democratic order 
presupposes. Initiative, self-control 
and respect for law would be essen- 
tial. This Christian Democrat econ- 
omic plan has found partial expres- 
sion in Belgium, France and Austria, 
and is being legislated upon in the 
Netherlands and in Hesse (American 
zone). In Belgium, a National Econ- 
omic Council, councils for each in- 
dustry, and local councils represent- 
ing labor and management equally 
have been set up to bring them into 
closer cooperation with one another 
and to enable them to advise govern- 
ment, primarily through the National 
Council, on desired legislation. In 
Austria, some of the nationalized 
property has been substantially retro- 
ceded to worker’s cooperatives, mak- 
ing them co-owners of given enter- 
prises. Thus intermediary groups are 
created in which the state is influen- 
tial, without however playing the de- 


corporationism see J. G. Kerwin, Making 


Democracy Work (Christian Democrat series no. 3, N. Y.; Paulist Press, 1947); Sturzo, 
Corporationism, Christian, Social, and Fascist,” Catholic World, Vol. 145 (Sept. 1938). 
For application of Plan to U. S. see J. Brophy, “The C. I. O. and the Industry Council 


Plan,” Commonweal, Nov. 12, 1948. 


15 Malcolm Moos, “Luigi Sturzo, Christian Democrat,” American Political Science 


Review (April, 1945), p. 275. 


16 The De Gaulle plan, although superficially similar, seems to weaken unionism. For 


the MRP analysis and criticism of the De Gaulle plan, see L’ Aube, Dec. 16, 1948. 
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cisive role. A similar arrangement is 
under consideration in Hesse.** In 
France nationalization has been modi- 
fied or “mediatised” through the es- 
tablishment of tripartite councils rep- 
resenting the state, employees and the 
consumers to manage the nationalized 
units. A National Economic Council 
has also been created to advise on 
proper legislation and help draft it.*® 
The MRP seeks a further reform of 
nationalized industries, somewhat 
along the lines of the British public 
corporations.’° 


PRINCIPLE OF “SUBSIDIARITY” 


The Christian Democrat economic 
plan seeks to apply the principle of 
“subsidiarity” (tasks which can be 
efficiently performed by a smaller, 
particular body should not be trans- 
ferred to a larger and general one), 
and thus claims a flexibility which 
prevents it from being identified com- 
pletely with either free enterprise or 
a planned economy. Except where 
there exist abuses by financial and 
economic groups, Christian Demo- 
crats would have the state aid and 
coordinate, rather than absorb. It 
must of course be kept in mind that 
the parties are primarily national po- 
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litical organizations, and their imme. 
diate attention is directed to the par- 
ticular economic and financial prob- 
lems that their countries face. 
Moreover, within any single Chris. 
tian Democrat group there is a diver- 
sity of opinion regarding particular 
issues. Robert Lecourt of the MRP, 
writing in its party organ L’Aube, 
has declared that slogans of free en- 
terprise are no longer valid when 
liberty is threatened by it: “The lib- 
erty of living comes before the liberty 
of enriching one’s self.”?° Italian 
Christian Democrat Fanfani, Minister 
of Labor in the De Gasperi Govern- 
ment, believes that “the legitimately 
constituted authority . . . has the duty 
to intervene, to coordinate, integrate 
and sustain the efforts of individuals 
in economic matters when necessary 
to obtain the full development of the 
human person and the common 
good.” Francois de Menthon of the 
MRP, a member of almost every 
French government since the libera- 
tion, emphasizes that nationalization 
is not a panacea: “Although rendered 
indispensable by the circumstances, 
the planned economy must be con- 
ciliated with a maximum of private 
initiative and personal responsibility. 


17 An excellent condensed analysis of Christian Democrat economic reforms in France 
and Austria is found in N. S. Timasheff, “Nationalization in Europe and Catholic Social 
Doctrine,” Catholic Mind, Vol. XLVI (January, 1948). See also Paul Bacon, La Reforme 
de [Entreprise Capitaliste (Paris: Société D’Editions Républicains Populaires, 1947); 
Pierre Pflimlin, Perspectives Sur Notre Economie (Paris: Société D’Editions Républicains 
Populaires, 1947) ; Alfred Kasames, Wir Wollen Osterreich: Die Grundsiitze und Ziele 
der Osterreichischen Volkspartei (Vienna: Osterreichischer Verlag, 1947). 

18 Loc. cit. : 

19 For a discussion of the MRP reform plan see L’Aube, Der. 24, 1948. 
20 [‘Aube, June 25, 1948, p. 1. 
21 CIP, Feb. 28, 1948 (New York, N. Y.), p. 3. 
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¢ |... For the liberation of the worker lieved and still believe in the possi- 
I | and the real transformation of the bility of Christian Democracy.”* 
b- daily working life, it would be com- Louis Veuillot, writing in L’Univers 
_ | pletely illusory just to change private in the 1840's, urged a Christian So- 
is | direction to bureaucratic direction, cial policy and stressed the compati- 
T- | the capitalist enterprise for the state bility between Christianity and dem- 
at | enterprise. In practice the subordina- ocracy.** 


P, | tion of the worker would remain un- In Germany the Christian Demo- 
, 1 changed, his condition as a wage  crat von Ketteler combatted capital- 
MN | earner would be identical.”* istic absolutism in the Frankfurt Na- 
en 


| tional Assembly, where he laid the 
b- 19rH CENTURY PROPONENTS foundations of the Centre Party. His 
ty} Only a few of the outstanding 19th work was later carried on by Franz 
an f century proponents of Christian Dem- Hitze. In Italy Giaochano Ventura, a 
let | ocracy or Christian Socialism can be friend of Ozanam’s, together with 
| mentioned in this summary. In the Abbé Serbati, laid the foundations of 
‘ly } first half of the 19th century in political Christian Democracy in that 
ity | France, Lamennais was writing for country; Vincenzo Gioberti and 
até | social justice in L’ Avenir, and Lacor- Cesare Balbo favored Italian federa- 
als} daire was championing Christian tion, and both were members of the 
ty | Democrat principles in the National Subalpine Government. Manzoni, 
he Assembly, as was Montalembert in D’Ondes, and later Toniolo were other 
on | the House of Peers. Frederic Ozanam 19th century Italian Christian Demo- 
he { gave meaning to and affirmed Chris- crats. In the latter half of the century 
‘Ty | tian Democracy from his professor- the Swiss De Courtins, the Belgian 
ra | ial chair at the Sorbonne from 1847 Pottier, and the Austrian von Vogel- 
on} to 1853, and also through his news- sang were also prominent in detach- 
ed | paper and organizational activity. He ing Christians from laissez-faire and 
€s,| realized the need for Catholics to orienting them towards a study of 
m- | dedicate themselves to social and po- social problems and corresponding 
ate | litical reforms and maintained that legislative and organizational work. 
ty. | they must support the just claims of Pope Leo XIII and his Rerum No- 
the working classes. In 1848 when he varum had a profound effect on the 
nee ) Was directing L’Ere Nouvelle in Paris, development of Christian Democracy. 


cial { he wrote to his brother: “I have be- His most famous encyclical was well 

‘me 

| *CIP, June 25, 1948, p. 4. De Menthon also declared in L’Aube (Dec. 24, 1948) that 

‘ele | 08 must pursue the work of liberating the working class as a preface to veritable 
social justice.” 


= Quoted by Sturzo in “Christian Democracy,” Social Action, Vol. X (May 15, 1944), 
p. ii. 





*4 L’Aube, July 9, 1948, p. 2. 


°5 A good concise history of Christian Democracy can be found in Sturzo, Natjonalism 
and Internationalism (New York: Roy, 1946), chap. 4. 
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received in liheral Protestant circles 
and by certain Socialist groups; it 
admitted state interveition in social 
matters and called for a family wage. 
Leo, who became known as : 
“Workingman’s Pope” because he 
sided with labor, proposed mixed 
corporations of workers and employ- 
ers but accepted class syndicates, pro- 
vided that an agreement among all 
factors of production be reached. He 
stressed the social function of prop- 
erty and pleaded that it be spread 
over all social classes as a means of 
preserving the human personality and 
the consistence of individual families. 
By turning the Christian world 
towards a study and remedy of the 
worker’s problems, and condemning 
the hostility of conservative Catholics 
to reforms, he fostered a true social 
mentality among student and cultural 
groups, and the working classes.?¢ 


ITaty’s Poputar Party 


Since this analysis is naturally 
limited in scope, a discussion of the 
various parties must be cursory if it 
is to include the Italian, French and 
German parties, and to a lesser degree 
the Belgian, Dutch and Austrian 
Christian Democrats. 
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In Italy groups were organized 
locally as early as 1900. but it was 
not until 1919 that Luigi Sturzo es- 
tablished the national Popular Party 
based on Christian Democrat prin- 
ciples. This party won 107 seats in 
a Chamber of 535 in 1921 and played 
a prominent role until Sturzo was 
exiled by Mussolini, who forced the 
dissolution of the party in 1926.” 
Younger men, most notably De Gas- 
peri, continued to develop the move- 
ment under ground, so that by June, 
1944, it was the largest party in the 
Giunta (united resistance groups), 
which was the basis for the Bonomi 
and Parri governments. De Gasperi 
became premier in December, 1945, 
and has been chief executive ever 
since.2*=. The Christian Democrats 
were the largest party in the Constitu- 
ent Assembly, elected in June, 1946, 
when they polled 35 per cent of the 
popular vote; they dominated the 
drafting of the Constitution,”* which 
came into being on January 1, 1948, 
and voted for the Republic in the 
June, 1946, referendum. As the MRP 
has the backing of the Jeunesse Ouv- 
riére Catholique and Confédération 
Francaise des Travailieurs Chrétiens, 
so does the Italian Christian Demo- 


26 Pope Leo XIII Rerum Novarum (Rome, 1891), Eng. trans. by J. J. Wynne (3rd 
ed.; N. Y., 1903), pp. 208-248, or Five Great Encyclicals (New York: Paulist Press, 


1940), pp. 1-29. 


27 A good description of the Populari is found in Malcolm Moos, “Luigi Sturzo, 
Christian Democrat,” American Political Science Review (April, 1945), pp. 270-277. 

28 A good brief history of De Gasperi is found in E. O. Hauser, “The Strangest 
Strong Man in Europe,” Saturday Evening Post, Sept. 4, 1948. 

2° Official text in Gazzeta Officiale della Republica Italiana, Dec. 27, 1947. An English 
trans. is found in U. S. Department of State Documents and State Papers, Vol. 1, April, 


1948. See also Quaderni della Democrazia Christiana, No. 16, S.E.L.I. 


and World Today, July, 1948. 


(Rome, 1946), 
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crat Party have the support of the 
Italian Association of Christian 
Workers (ACLI), and the party is 
strongest in the industrial north, as 
the 1946 and 1948 election statistics 
prove.*° The internationally import: 
ant elections of April, 1948, brought 
the Christian Democrats their great- 
et victory. Polling 49 per cent of the 
popular vote, they won 307 of 574 
Chamber seats, to gain an absolute 


majority in the Chamber.** The 
De Gasperi government contains 
eleven Christian Democrats, four 


right-wing Socialists, three Repub- 
lians, two Liberals, and two inde- 
pendents. * 

The Christian Democrats recog- 
nize that much is rotten in Italy and 
endorse taxing the rich and breaking 
up the feudal estates. Confida, the 
powerful landowner’s organization, 
which had previously been a regular 
contributor to Christian Democrat 
campaigns, proffered a large sum in 
1948, but asked that the party go 
easy on agricultural reforms. Though 
hard-pressed for funds, De Gasperi 
did not take the money.** On the 
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eve of the April election he declared 
that “Christian Democracy is the 
party of the little people; it repudi- 
ates the spirit of reaction and marches 
toward reforms and social justice... 
I’m in the center, and the center is 
shifting left.”** In last year’s elec- 
tion, the people moved with him. 


Broke WitH CoMMUNISTS 


De Gasperi broke with the Com- 
munists in May, 1947, when their 
continued violence and non-cooper- 
ation in the government made it im- 
possible to keep them in it further. 
In December, 1947, all the non-Com- 
munist parties (Liberal, Republican 
and dissident Socialists) were asked 
to join the government, which they 
did. In an effort to more successfully 
challenge Communist and Nenni- 
Socialist influence in labor, the Cath- 
olic members of the communist-domi- 
nated General Confederation of 
Labor broke away to form their own 
organization, called the Free Italian 
Labor Federation.* 

With the aid of the European Re- 
covery Program, the De Gasperi Gov- 


80 For June, 1946, elections results see Bolletino de Informazione e Documentazione 
del Ministero por la Costituente (Rome, no. 16, 1946) ; for 1948 statistics see New York 
Times, April 25, 1948, p. 4E; Mario Einaudi, “The Italian Elections of 1948,” Review of 


Politics, July, 1948. 


51 Loc. Cit.; see also New York Times, April 22, pp. 1, 2. The part which Catholic 
Action took in the campaign has been criticized in some quarters. The Church, when 
confronted with a national crisis endangering its life, took similar action when it denied 
the sacraments to Nazis in the Low Countries and denounced Rexism in 1936. Further, 
Italy’s Catholic Action did not espouse the Christian Democrats, but confined itself to a 
denunciation of Communism on moral grounds. 


82 For election see New York Times, April 22, 1948; for cabinet see ibid., June 5, 1948. 


33 Hauser, op. cit. 
54 Loc. cit. 


35 CIP, Nov. 20, 1948. More recently the Saragat Socialists amd the Republicans with- 
drew from the CGIL and formed a third labor federation. 
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received in liberal Protestant circles 
and by certain Socialist groups; it 
admitted state interveition in social 
matters and called for a family wage. 
Leo, who became known as o 
“Workingman’s Pope” because he 
sided with labor, proposed mixed 
corporations of workers and employ- 
ers but accepted class syndicates, pro- 
vided that an agreement among all 
factors of production be reached. He 
stressed the social function of prop- 
erty and pleaded that it be spread 
over all social classes as a means of 
preserving the human personality and 
the consistence of individual families. 
By turning the Christian world 
towards a study and remedy of the 
worker’s problems, and condemning 
the hostility of conservative Catholics 
to reforms, he fostered a true social 
mentality among student and cultural 
groups, and the working classes.?¢ 


Iraty’s PopuLar Party 


Since this analysis is naturally 
limited in scope, a discussion of the 
various parties must be cursory if it 
is to include the Italian, French and 
German parties, and to a lesser degree 
the Belgian, Dutch and Austrian 
Christian Democrats. 
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In Italy groups were organized 
locally as early as 1900. but it was 
not until 1919 that Luigi Sturzo es- 
tablished the national Popular Party 
based on Christian Democrat prin- 
ciples. This party won 107 seats in 
a Chamber of 535 in 1921 and played 
a prominent role until Sturzo was 
exiled by Mussolini, who forced the 
dissolution of the party in 1926." 
Younger men, most notably De Gas- 
peri, continued to develop the move- 
ment under ground, so that by June, 
1944, it was the largest party in the 
Giunta (united resistance groups), 
which was the basis for the Bonomi 
and Parri governments. De Gasperi 
became premier in December, 1945, 
and has been chief executive ever 
since.2*> The Christian Democrats 
were the largest party in the Constitu- 
ent Assembly, elected in June, 1946, 
when they polled 35 per cent of the 
popular vote; they dominated the 
drafting of the Constitution,”* which 
came into being on January 1, 1948, 
and voted for the Republic in the 
June, 1946, referendum. As the MRP 
has the backing of the Jeunesse Ouv- 
riére Catholique and Confédération 
Francaise des Travailieurs Chrétiens, 
so does the Italian Christian Demo- 


26 Pope Leo XIII Rerum Novarum (Rome, 1891), Eng. trans. by J. J. Wynne (3rd 
ed.; N. Y., 1903), pp. 208-248, or Five Great Encyclicals (New York: Paulist Press, 


1940), pp. 1-29. 


27 A good description of the Populari is found in Malcolm Moos, “Luigi Sturz, 
Christian Democrat,” American Political Science Review (April, 1945), pp. 270-277. 

28 A good brief history of De Gasperi is found in E. O. Hauser, “The Strangest 
Strong Man in Europe,” Saturday Evening Post, Sept. 4, 1948. 

29 Official text in Gazzeta Officiale della Republica Italiana, Dec. 27, 1947. An English 
trans. is found in U. S. Department of State Documents and State Papers, Vol. 1, April, 


1948. See also Quaderni della Democrazia Christiana, No. 16, 


and World Today, July, 1948. 
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crat Party have the support of the 
Italian Association of Christian 


Workers (ACLI), and the party is 
strongest in the industrial north, as 
the 1946 and 1948 election statistics 
prove.*° The internationally import: 
ant elections of April, 1948, brought 
the Christian Democrats their great- 
etvictory. Polling 49 per cent of the 
popular vote, they won 307 of 574 
Chamber seats, to gain an absolute 


majority in the Chamber.*t The 
De Gasperi government contains 
eleven Christian Democrats, four 


right-wing Socialists, three Repub- 
licans, two Liberals, and two inde- 
pendents. °? 

The Christian Democrats recog- 
nize that much is rotten in Italy and 
endorse taxing the rich and breaking 
up the feudal estates. Confida, the 
powerful landowner’s organization, 
which had previously been a regular 
contributor to Christian Democrat 
campaigns, proffered a large sum in 
1948, but asked that the party go 
easy on agricultural reforms. Though 
hard-pressed for funds, De Gasperi 
did not take the money.** On the 
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eve of the April election he declared 
that “Christian Democracy is the 
party of the little people; it repudi- 
ates the spirit of reaction and marches 
toward reforms and social justice... 
I’m in the center, and the center is 
shifting left.”** In last year’s elec- 
tion, the people moved with him. 


Broke With COMMUNISTS 


De Gasperi broke with the Com- 
munists in May, 1947, when their 
continued violence and non-cooper- 
ation in the government made it im- 
possible to keep them in it further. 
In December, 1947, all the non-Com- 
munist parties (Liberal, Republican 
and dissident Socialists) were asked 
to join the government, which they 
did. In an effort to more successfully 
challenge Communist and Nenni- 
Socialist influence in labor, the Cath- 
olic members of the communist-domi- 
nated General Confederation of 
Labor broke away to form their own 
organization, called the Free Italian 
Labor Federation.* 

With the aid of the European Re- 
covery Program, the De Gasperi Gov- 


80 For June, 1946, elections results see Bolletino de Informazione e Documentazione 
del Ministero por la Costituente (Rome, no. 16, 1946) ; for 1948 statistics see New York 
Times, April 25, 1948, p. 4E; Mario Einaudi, “The Italian Elections of 1948,” Review of 


Politics, July, 1948. 


51 Loc. Cit.; see also New York Times, April 22, pp. 1, 2. The part which Catholic 
Action took in the campaign has been criticized in some quarters. The Church, when 
confronted with a national crisis endangering its life, took similar action when it denied 
the sacraments to Nazis in the Low Countries and denounced Rexism in 1936. Further, 
Italy’s Catholic Action did not espouse the Christian Democrats, but confined itself to a 
denunciation of Communism on moral grounds. 


82 For election see New York Times, April 22, 1948; for cabinet see ibid., June 5, 1948. 


83 Hauser, op. cit. 
54 Loc. cit. 


35 CIP, Nov. 20, 1948. More recently the Saragat Socialists am the Republicans with- 


drew from the CGIL and formed a third labor federation. 
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ernment has succeeded in checking 
the rise of prices, the fall of the lira 
and unemployment. It has increased 
state control of the economy so that 
today it owns the telegraphs, 66 per 
cent of mining industry, 47 per cent 
of the metallurgical industry, 73 per 
cent of the railroads, 90 per cent of 
air transport, 44 per cent of the tele- 
phones and many other sectors of the 
economy ;** and has started agricul- 
tural reform.*? The Christian Demo- 
crats, like most other Italian parties, 
hope for the return of the prefascist 
colonies to aid the overpopulation 
problem, as well as liberalization of 
immigration barriers in other coun- 
tries. They also seek inclusion in 
the Atlantic defense pact, although 
the party left-wing led by Giovanni 
Gronchi seems to oppose this.** The 
major internal problem now for the 
party is to make good De Gasperi’s 
post-election boast: “We are not re- 
actionaries; every social reform 
promised will be made.”*® 
Following the early French ef- 
forts mentioned above, a Christian 





36 New York Times, Jan. 4, 1949, p. 59C (Cortesi). 


37 The Liberals in the cabinet objected to the government agrarian contract reform 
bill. See New York Times, Nov. 18, 1948. Also New York Times, Dec. 21 and 26, 1948, 


for agrarian reform. 


88 Gronchi’s objections to the Marshall Plan sound similar to those of the Communists. 
See New York Times, Nov. 17, 1948, and Jan. 17, 1949. Saragat has been won over 


approval of the Atlantic Defense Pact. 


89 Catherine Maher, “The Christian Democrat Victory,” America, p. 133, May 15, 1% 


40 C. J. H. Hayes, A Political and Cultural History of Modern Europe, Vol. II (New 
York: Macmillan, revised ed., 1939), p. 410. 


41 See Georges Weill, Historie de Mouvement Social en France (Paris: Librairie Felix 


Alcan, 1924), pp. 417-423. 


42 Annuaire de la France (1936) p. 271. 


43 For the Christian Democrat resistance movement in France see “Resistance G- 
in France,” Political Science Quarterly, Vol. LXII (March, 1947); “La Resistance et 
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Democrat nucleus was formed within 
Albert de Munn’s Ralliés in 1892, 
In the “era of good feeling” which 
succeeded the collapse of the Boul- 
anger movement, the Ralliés (Cath- 
olics rallying to the Republic), joined 
with the Socialists to legislate import. 
ant social reforms from 1892-1898." 
Succeeded in turn by the Sillonistes 
and the Young Republican League, 
and inspired by the Semaines 
Sociales, the Christian Democrat nu. 
cleus, led by Marc Sangnier, merged 
into the Popular Democrat Party." 
This party, which developed Georges 
Bidault, Henri Teitgen and Francois 
de Menthon, reached its greatest 
strength in 1936 when it placed 
twenty-three deputies in the Cham 
ber.*? In 1934 Francisque Gay 
founded the Christian Democrat 
newspaper L’Aube, which is today 
the party organ of the MRP. 
The young Popular Democrats 
played a conspicuous part in the 
resistance, most notably Bidault, 
who was chairman of the National 
Resistance Council.** With the 
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support of the Jeunesse Ouvriére 
Catholique (JOC)** and the French 
Confederation of Christian Workers 
(CFTC), the old Popular Democrats 
emerged from the war as the Mouve- 
ment Républicain Populaire. 


MRP Loses To De GAULLE 
The MRP has been well repre- 


sented in all nine French governments 
since the liberation, except that of 
Léon Blum (Dec. 12, 1946—Jan. 12, 
1947), and was mainly responsible 
for the drafting of the Constitution 
approved by referendum in 1946, al- 
though it had to make important 
concessions to other parties, resulting 
in its split with De Gaulle, who op- 
posed it.#® From that time on the 
MRP began to lose voters to De 
Gaulle. It polled 26 per cent of the 
vote in the national election of No- 
vember, 1946,*° but dropped to 10 
per cent in the municipal elections 
of November, 1947,47 on account 
of the rise of De Gaullism and the 
unrest engendered by Communist tac- 
tics, 
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The first Schuman government 
(Nov. 22, 1947—July 19, 1948) sig- 
nalized the organization of the Third 
Force: Socialists, Popular Repub- 
licans and Radicals who have tried 
to steer a middle path between Com- 
munism and De Guallism. With 166 
of 618 Assembly seats, the MRP has 
continued its role as the bulwark of 
the Third Force in the subsequent 
governments of Marie, Schuman and 
Queuille.*® The Queuille cabinet of 
thirty-one ministers includes nine 
Popular Republicans, one of whom, 
Robert Schuman, is foreign minis- 
ter.*° Split by internal dissensions 
as well as by pressure from without, 
the Third Force weakness has been 
most recently evidenced by the elec- 
tions to the Council of the Republic 
in October-November, 1948.5°° The 
MRP organ L’Aube consistently cri- 
ticizes the De Gaullists as well as the 
Communists and has refused to ac- 
cede to De Gaulle’s representations 
for a merger.** It repeats that in 
spite of electoral losses the party 
must stick to its progressive social 


Renaissance,” French Press and Information Service (N. Y. 1944); Claire Bishop, 


France Alive (New York: Macmillan, 1948). 


44See the Young Christian Workers (London: Burns, Oates & Washburne, 1943). 
‘5 See Foreign Broadcast Intelligence Service, July 4, 1946, p. J1 and Sept. 30, 1946, 
P. Jl; also A Constitution for the Fourth French Republic, Foundation for Foreign 


Affairs pamphlet no. 2, 1947. 
46 D’Aube, Nov. 11, 1946, pp. 1, 2. 


*" World Today (R.1.1.A.), Dec., 1947, pp. 529-536. 
“8 The MRP has not been responsible for the fall of any of the Third Force govern- 





ments, Nov, 1947-Nov., 1948. See L’Aube, July 17, p. 2, July 20, p. 1, and Sept. 8, 1948. 
49 Two of whom resigned on Nov. 8, 1948 upon failing to be re-elected to the council 
of the Republic. For June, 1946, national election see Le Figaro, June 2, 1946; New York 
Times, June 4, 1946. For Nov., 1947, municipal elections see News From France (French 
bassy Information Service), Oct. 30, 1947; World Today, Dec., 1947, pp. 529-536. 
5° For Council of the Republic election results see L’Aube, Oct. 18, 1948, Nov. & 
1948, and New York Times, Oct. 19 and Nov. 9, 1948. 
51 New York Times, Jan. 10, 1949. (Warren). 
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and economic program and work loy- 
ally with others to preserve the 
Fourth Republic.5? L’Aube claims 
that the MRP Minister for Supplies, 
Coudé du Foresto, was defeated in 
the November, 1948, elections to the 
Council of the Republic by “powerful 
economic interests” who oppose his 
insistence on price control.** Léon 
Blum, the venerable Socialist, has de- 
clared that the MRP “has created a 
party of Christian Democracy, and 
even a party of Christian Socialism,” 
and praised the MRP for its clinging 
to liberal principles, while at the 
same time deploring the RPF (Gaul- 


list) “retrogression to the past.”®+ 
MRP anp INDUSTRY 


The MRP opposes state absorption 
of non-profit private schools, mostly 
Catholic, on the grounds that this 
penalizes financially parents who de- 
sire these schools for their children, 
and thus limits their free choice. It 
has introduced a bill to reform the 
nationalized industries (of which 
there has been much criticism) ™ 
along the lines of the British public 
corporations. It also seeks to amend 


52 TL’ Aube, Nov. 15, 30, 1948. 
58 Jbid., Nov. 11, 1948. 
54 Te Populaire, Nov. 11, 1948. 
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The MRP, better than any other Kabler 
French party, seems to have solved jyhen 
the problem of combining democratic fhe pé 
organization with party discipline figion 
Its local organizations, unlike the fuarck’ 
Communist cells, enter actively into joperat 
the preparation of party policy. The pociali 
MRP has departmental federations, fegisle 
an annual national congress, and afelr, ' 
normal committee of ten members pl lab 
chosen by the national congress, fncrea 
forty-five members of the National (Centr 
Assembly party group, fifteen mem. portar 
bers of the Council of the Republic pott 
party group, and the MRP cabinet Pemo 
ministers. Thus, in contrast to the jnlerd 
Socialists, the parliamentary group plang 
has the dominant voice in the highest Fatty 
party councils.*” man.” 

In 1852 a Catholic party was form. Repul 
ed in Prussia by the Reichensperger py | 
brothers primarily to restore those pruer 
provisions of the 1850 Constitution } 
for religious and educational free }¥0 ¢ 
dom which had not been realized for Pa F 
two years. It adopted the name pom 














55 T’Aube, Dec. 24, 1948. See New York Times, Dec. 19, 25, and Jan. 4, 1949, p. nio1 


43C for failures in French nationalization. 


56 See Teitgen’s recommendations, L’Aube, Dec. 1, 1948, p. 2. He wants dissolution to] 55 
be made easier so that the assembly will think twice before voting no confidence. 
He wants no confidence votes by a majority of the total Assembly, rather than just the 
majority present. He also seeks to lessen debating time on secondary matters and to 
the Council of the Republic to initiate non-financial legislation. He criticizes, however, 
De Gaulle’s scheme of combining an American-type President with a parliamentary 
system. 

bes. Ranney & Carter, The Major Foreign Powers (New York: Harcourt Brace, 1949), .Y 
p. 363. C 
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trists played a major role in the un- 
derground resistance,*® and then cre- 
ated the Christian Democratic Union, 
consisting of Catholics and Protest- 
ants who had seen at first hand the 
evil results of state worship to the ex- 
clusion of moral values and who de- 
sired to resurrect constitutional gov- 
ernment on a federal basis, while at 
the same time achieving a genuine 
renovation of social and economic 
life. The CDU strength was reflected 
when as a result of local, provincial 
and state elections in 1946, it polled 
48 per cent of the vote in the Amer- 
ican zone, 37 per cent in the British 
zone, and 56 per cent in the French 
zone, the largest popular vote of any 
party in all three. In most state gov- 
ernments the CDU and Socialists 
have formed coalitions and drawn up 
democratic state constitutions.® 


CDU Is Larcest Party 


The CDU is the largest party in the 
Bizonal Economic Council, presided 
over by Dr. Erich Koehler of the 
CDU. The chairman of the Council 
of States is Dr. Hans Ehard (Minis- 
ter President of Bavaria), also a 
Christian Democrat (the CDU is 
called the Christian Social Union in 
Bavaria). The chief executive of 
Bizonia is Dr. Herman Puender, 
mayor of Cologne and member of 


*Dolf Sternberger, “Party and Party Systems in Post-War Germany,” Annals of the 
merican Academy of Political and Social Science (Nov., 1948), p. 20. 
Gabriel A. Almond, “The German Resistance Movement,” Current History (May- 
1946), pp. 32-46; Rudolf Pechel, Deutscher Widerstand (Ziirich, 1947) ; Ulrich von 


For the constitutions see J. Pollock, Change and Crisis in European Government 
) *y> Rinehart, 1947), p. 41; State Department Publication 2783, pp. 191-211; America, 
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the CDU. The Union sought a coal- 
ition in Bizonia with the Socialists, 
but this did not materialize since the 
latter insisted they alone should select 
the Economic Council.** At Bonn 
the CDU, led there by Dr. Konrad 
Adenauer, has drawn up, together 
with the Socialists and the Democrats, 
the draft of a constitution for Ger- 
many.®* Collaboration with the So- 
cialists has been most successful in 
North Rhineland-Westphalia, where 
the coalition has passed some notable 
land and industrial reform measures, 
and in Hesse, where a limited nation- 
alization program is under way. 

As a trade unionist, Jacob Kaiser, 
who led the CDU in the Soviet zone 
until expelled by the Soviets, espe- 
cially desires continued cooperation 
with the Socialists, but deplores the 
untempered attacks on the CDU by 
Socialist leader Kurt Schumacher, 
such as his declaration at Diisseldorf 
that “the Christian Democrats are 
the fifth column of world Bolshev- 
ism.” 

There are considerable differences 
of opinion between the left and right 
wing of the CDU, led respectively by 


61 Sternberger, op. cit., p. 28. 
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Kaiser and Adenauer. 
also differences between the party or 
ganizations in the various states an{ 
zones. The CDU does not have 
centralized national organization buf jj 
only a loose coordinating committe 
which is called “Arbeitsgemeinschalf yj 
der Christlich-Demokratischen Unioh jt j 
und Christlich-Sozalen Union; 
Municipal and provincial election 
in the three western zones in 1947 anj 
1948 indicate slight drops in CD 
voting strength, although not enoug 
to change its dominant position’ 
Its principal problem is to keep i 
various factions united. 

In Belgium a Christian Democr 
nucleus was formed in the Catholi 
Party which has dominated Belgis 


1847, and by the 1930's the Chris 
tian Democrat group within it ha 


economic problems. 

era of cooperation between Van Ze§ large 
land and De Man. The influence o 
the Christian Democrat nucleus w 
largely responsible for stopping 
Rexist threat in 1936. Today ty: 


62 For Bonn constitution see New York Times, June 8, July 7, Aug. 29, Sept. 6, ¢ 
16, 1948, Jan. 3, 1949. Strangely enough the Socialists want a Senate such as in t 
United States, whereas the Christian Democrats desire a Second Chamber represente 


according to population. 
63 Quoted in CIP, Nov. 13, 1948, p. 2. 


seeks a common program; see CIP, Aug. 21, 1948, p. 3. The CDU sustained some los 
in Bavarian municipal elections in May, 1948, but at the same time showed slight gai 
in similar elections in N. Rhineland-Westphalia. See Summary of Major Developme 


in American Foreign Policy (Brookings Instit.), May-June, 1946, 1948 
Times, June 1, 1948, p. 16, and Sept. 6, 1948. 
Saxony and Schleswig-Holstein. In Berlin it dropped from 23.8 per cent of the popl 


vote to 19.4 per cent. 


. p. 29; New 
The CDU has also lost ground in Love 


p. 2. 
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aq Christian Social Party, successor to 
the old Catholic Party and non- 
ang denominational, is dominated by 
young Christian Democrats who dis- 

# tinguished themselves in the resist- 
itted ance. The first party of Belgium, 
with 92 of 202 lower chamber seats, 

it is participating in a coalition gov- 
emment with the Socialists, and the 
two parties have cooperated to legis- 

4 late for “structural reforms” of in- 
dustry. Friction continues between 

eH them however on the Leopold ques- 
tin and the school dispute.** The 


if PSC (Parti Social Chrétien) won 

46 per cent of the popular vote in the 

aj February, 1946, national elections, 

if and the Spaak government of nine- 

giaj teen includes nine Christian Social- 
} ists,®® 


THE NETHERLANDS 


ialig The old Catholic Party in the 
-an{Netherlands, formed in 1888 by Her- 
manus J. A. M. Schaepman, was 
eq largely responsible for legislation in 
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the Estates General which extended 
the franchise and aided the cause 
of labor. Called today the Catholic 
People’s Party, it lives up to Chris- 
tian Democrat principles, and in co- 
operation with the Socialists is 
achieving industrial reforms similar 
to those already enacted in Belgium. 
The largest party of the lower cham- 
ber with 32 of 100 seats, it seems 
likely to continue its dominant role 
in Dutch politics. In the Nether- 
lands, where the harmony between 
Socialists and Christian Democrats 
has been enhanced by a democratic 
solution of the education question, 
political life appears to be more 
stable than in any other of the conti- 
nental European states, which indeed 
is in keeping with national tradi- 
tion.** The People’s Party polled 31 
per cent of the popular vote in the 
July, 1948, national elections and 
the Drees government of thirteen 
ministers includes six of its mem- 
bers.®* 


8 The best discussion of Belgian politics is a doctoral thesis by Carl H. Hojer, Le 


Regime Parlementaire Belge, de 1918 & 1940 (Uppsala Och Stockholm; Almquist Wik- 
> “sella, Biktrayers AB, 1946). PSC chairman Edmond de Schryver has written “Le Parti 
y Wh Social Chrétien,” Annals, Vol. 247 (Sept., 1946). See also “The Constitutional Crisis 

in Belgium,” Foreign Affairs, Jan., 1946; “Belgium and Her Problems,” World Today, 

Vol. II (Oct., 1946). For relations between the Socialists and PSC see L’Aube, July 5, 
- oa? 4, and Aug. 13, p. 3, 1948. The PSC is split on whether to force a showdown with the 
, dp socialists over Leopold or to finish the industrial reform plans in cooperation with the 

A Socialists (L’Aube, July 5, 1948). 

8For elections see Le Soir (Brussels), Feb. 25, 1946); W. N. Mallory, Political 

Handbook of the World (New York: Harper Bros., 1947), p. 10. 

87 Dutch governments during the reign of Wilhelmina averaged three years in length. 
esq Dutch politics are described in Contemporary Europe, A Symposium (New York: D. Van 
aig Nostrand, 1941), pp. 179-181. See also H. C Tuow, “The Resistance of the Netherlands 
ven Churches,” Annals, Vol. 2 45(May, 1946), pp. 149-161; The Urgency Program of the Cath- 

sf lic People’s Party (The Hague: Secretariat General, 1946) ; J. J. Quigley, “Education in 
4 te Netherlands,” Catholic Education Review, June, 1939; Chicago Tribune, Aug. 8, 1948, 
Pp. 2, 


8 New York Times, July 9, 1948; Chicago Tribune, Aug. 9, 1948. 
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AUSTRIA 


The Christian Democratic People’s 
Party in Austria polled 50 per cent 
of the vote in the elections of Novem- 
ber, 1945, to give it an absolute ma- 
jority (84 ot 165 seats) in the legis- 
lature. The Figl government, a 
coalition of the People’s Party and 
the Socialists, contains seven People’s 
Party ministers, including the For- 
eign Minister, Karl Gruber. Led by 
young, aggressive resistance heroes 
(the top five leaders are all under 
forty-five), the party is determined, 
together with the Socialists, to main- 
tain Austrian independence in the 
face of Soviet pressure and to con- 
tinue their reform of the economic 
structure. The People’s Party is 
largely a continuation of the old 
Austrian Christian Social Party but 
divested of the latter’s authoritarian- 
ism. Although it is claimed by some 
that the Peoples Party is not gen- 
uinely Christian Democratic, there 
seems little question but that at least 
its leaders, Fig], Gruber and Hurdes, 
are true democrats. Hurdes, Minis- 
ter of Education and General Secre- 
tary of the party, reflected the party’s 
new tone when he declared that “Aus- 
tria needs a radical policy embodying 
economic and social change” but 
that the ends must be “freedom and 





69 New York Times, Nov. 26, 1945; Tablet (London), Sept. 29, 1945. 


70 Quoted from CIP, Oct. 11, 1947, p. 2. 


71 For Christian Democrat-Socialist cooperation see G. L. Arnold in Nation, Dee. 11, 


1948, and CIP, Dec. 18, 1948, pp. 3, 4. 
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democracy, not class struggle or 
nationalism.””° 


The actions of the various Chris. 
tian Democratic parties in Westem 
Europe since World War II seem to 
have largely supported their claim 
to being a new political force witha 
broad base, opposed to Communist 
and Fascist totalitarianism alike and 
dovoted to extending economic well. 
being within the framework of poli- 
tical democracy. Although stil 
largely Catholic, these parties feel 
that they can no longer be validly 
charged with “clericalism.” Part of 
their following is still conservative, 
but at the same time the Christian 
Trade Unions support them, and the 
French MRP and the Italian Chris- 
tian Democrats have consistently 
drawn heavy support from their in- 
dustrial northern areas. Further, the 
European Christian Democratic 
leadership is primarily and undeni- 
ably liberal and progressive, in . 
finest tradition of democracy, an 
high tribute has been paid them , 
Socialists Blum, Saragat and Spaak. 
In their ability to live up to their 
name, to keep their various factions 
united, and to work harmoniously 
with evolutionary Socialists" and 
other democrats, lies their continued 
success. 
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Reds Are Phony Liberals 


ALLAN L. Sw™ 
Editor, CIO News* 


THT OLD story that the Commies are radicals—or even liberals—is 
as phony as a faded $3 bill! 


In many respects they’re more reactionary than the Republican Old 
Guard and more “right-wingish” than the National Association of 
Manufacturers. 

Sure, they’re adept at the so-called “revolutionary” tactics, and in 
the art of rabble-rousing they’re on par with Gerald L. K. Smith. 

But, as an honest old radical out West said in a recent letter to me, 
“they’re only trying to give us the same kind of liberalism Hitler and 
Mussolini practiced—state totalitarianism.” 

It’s a darn shame they’ve been able to sell the public the idea that 
they’re really left-wingers. That title fits just about like a No. 5 shoe 
on a No. 10 foot. 


THE Founpinc FATHERS 


Now, if you’re really looking for a hunk of radicalism all you have 
to do is study up a bit on the founding fathers of the U. S. 

They came out with the bold idea that folks were smart enough to 
govern themselves—that a nation didn’t have to have an all-powerful 
“brain trust” to tell the people what to do and then make them do it. 

Why, they went so far as to say that it was a good idea to have more 
than one political party. 

And, furthermore, they believed the political high mogul of the coun- 
try—the President—should be denied the power to heave into prison 
those who disagreed with him. 

Their idea was to have a country run for the people by the people— 
not a “people’s government” run by a Politburo. 

I’d be the last to deny that we haven’t occasionally made a mess out 
of our democracy here and there and that it sometimes fails to function 
like a $100 watch. 

But the Commies make a mess of their “democracy” all the time! 

Some innocent people have been railroaded to prison because of 
crooked U. S. officials, and others have been made to suffer economic- 
ally because they rode the wrong political horse. 


*718 Jackson Place, N.W., Washington 6, D. C., June 13, 1949. 
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But I don’t recall having ever seen or even heard about American 
prison camps for political prisoners. 

Even those who accuse our FBI of unwarranted snooping will have 
to admit—if they’re honest—that our G-men behave like polite Boy 
Scouts in comparison with the Russian secret police. 

And in this country a man isn’t tried and sentenced without being 
permitted to appear in court. 

Back in the days when the U. S. and Russia were wartime allies 
many persons in the CIO thought it would be possible to work with the 
Commies, who became super-patriots after they learned they’d made a 
mistake by shouting “the Yanks aren’t coming!” 

After the war ended and the party line went back to its normal twist- 
ing, it became obvious that the Commies’ main objective was to use the 
CIO to advance the cause of Communism not American trade 
unionism. 

That’s when the process of giving them the heave-ho began—and 
it’s been going on ever since. 

And it’s likely to reach greater proportions in the near future. 


Moscow’s Puppets 


One of the principal reasons for this is that more and more persons 
are learning that the Reds are not free agents but act as puppets attached 
to a string leading to Moscow. 

Another great illusion that needs to be knocked into a cocked hat is 
that Commies are super-militant people who will give their all for the 
cause of organized labor. 

A very few of the persons now engaged in the CP-inspired attacks 
on the CIO leadership have given any real support—financial or moral 
—to the Southern organizing drive, one of the CIO’s most important 
undertakings. 

One of the leaders of the attack heads a union that hasn’t contributed 
a single penny voluntarily to Operation Dixie. 

Leaders of two unions flouting CIO policy have scraped up enough 
money to finance malicious, lying public attacks on the CIO leadership 
but not enough money to keep their per capita payments of the CIO 
current. 

A lot of union people these days are recalling that one of the leading 
“attackers” proposed a couple of years ago that strikes be outlawed. 

And a lot more are wondering if the inexcusable Communist strike- 
breaking in Berlin doesn’t show what the Reds really are when their 
false whiskers are off. 

Radicals and liberals? Nuts! 
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Power Politics in the Atomic Age 


Sir ALFRED ZIMMERN, 
Director, Hartford Study Center for World Affairs 


Reprinted From Tuoucut* 


HE DISCOVERY of atomic en- 

ergy has been described by the 
physical scientists as the most epoch- 
making event since the discovery of 
fire. 

That this is not the language of 
exaggeration but of sober fact can 
be confirmed by any student of poli- 
tics who has had the privilege of dis- 
cussing the subject with atomic scien- 
tists actually concerned at close quar- 
ters with this great new source of 
power. These men are overwhelmed 
with the awful responsibility which 
has devolved upon the human race in 
general, and upon themselves and 
their scientific colleagues in particu- 
lar, for the right use of a discovery 
which contains such immense and as 
yet quite incalculable possibilities of 
weal or woe for mankind. 

They find themselves suddenly 
called down from their ivory tower of 
physical research and placed in the 
very center of the stage of the world’s 
public affairs: and in this new and 
unaccustomed role they are eager to 
enlist the cooperation of all public- 
spirited citizens and especially of their 
colleagues in the political sciences. 
For they feel that, quite apart from 
the specific political problems which 
atomic energy calls upon us to face in 
the immediate future, the mere task 
of persuading the American and other 


democratic peoples to realize the mag- 
nitude of the discovery and the un- 
precedented dimensions of the issues 
which it opens up for public consider- 
ation is one in which they need the 
widest possible support from every 
section of the community. It is under 
the impression of a recent conversa- 
tion with some of these vigilant and 
deeply anxious guardians of this ter- 
rifying force that I am speaking. 

I spoke just now of the dimensions 
of the new discovery. Let me return 
to this point and set it in perspective. 

We are all familiar from the text- 
books which we read at school with 
the effect which certain discoveries 
and inventions have had upon the 
course of history. We think of the 
changes brought about by the mari- 
ner’s compass, by gunpowder, by 
printing, by the steam engine, by fly- 
ing, and we count discoveries of this 
order as major inventions. Atomic 
energy is much more than a major 
invention. It is altogether in a dif. 
ferent class from the invention which 
enabled Christopher Columbus to dis- 
cover this continent and from that 
other invention to which we owe this 
morning’s newspaper. It is, as I said, 
of a different dimension. 

It differs from them as a foothill 
differs from a mountain. When you 
find yourself immediately under a 
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great mountain, in the valley of 
Chamonix, for instance, just beneath 
the highest peak in Europe, you can- 
not really see Mont Blanc. You may 
strain your eyes upward to catch a 
glimpse of the summit, but you cannot 
view it in all its broad majesty, as it 
is opened out to you across the Lake 
of Geneva thirty or forty miles away. 
We are only in the fourth year of the 
Atomic Age and therefore, figura- 
tively speaking, still in the Valley of 
Chamonix. But we cannot wait to 
take a leisurely journey to Geneva in 
order to enjoy the view: for there is 
action to be taken. So let us lift our 
eyes, and even strain our eyes, to gaze 
upward at the mountain, so that we 
can henceforward go about our daily 
business with the constant sense of its 
overshadowing dimensions. 


For the mountain is there and it 
will stay there. Atomic Energy can- 
not be un-discovered, much as in our 
weaker moments we might wish this 
to be possible. In such a mood we 
would do well to refortify our spirits 
by communion with Burke. So you 
will pardon me for recalling to you 
some familiar words: 


Where duty renders a critical situa- 
tion a necessary one, it is our business 
to keep free from the evils attendant 
upon it and not to fly from the situa- 
tion itself . . . to model our principles 
to our duties and our situation . . . and 
rather to run the risk of falling into 
faults in a course which leads us to 
act with effect and energy than to 
loiter out our days without blame and 
without use. 


The problems which confront man- 
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kind as the result of the discovery of 
atomic energy extend over the whole 
range of the world’s public life. Th 
are social, economic ‘and oducaticall 
as well as political. But we must 
confine ourselves here to political 
problems in the narrower sense of 
that word. Even so, as you will see, 
the field is broad enough. 


TWOFOLD EFFECT 


The effect of the new discovery 
upon the political life of the world 
is twofold. It has brought the World 
Community upon the scene of active 
politics: and it must mark the end of 
the long divorce between Power and 
Law in the relations between States. 

Let me first deal briefly with these 
two broad affirmations, before carry- 
ing the argument into greater detail. 

Prophets and philosophers have 
often looked forward to some order- 
ing of the human race which would 
put an end to war and ensure perma- 
nent peace upon a basis of justice. 
Such anticipations, as voiced by the 
prophets of the Old Testament, form 
part of the Christian heritage. But 
they have also been enunciated by the 
sages of the East, as our Chinese 
friends, in particular, often remind us 
and, more wistfully but with no less 
sincerity, by that austere and lonely 
figure, the philosopher-Emperor, Mar- 
cus Aurelius. But, until yesterday, 
until the discovery of atomic energy, 
all this was in the realm of fanciful 
imagination. It was the baseless fab- 
ric of a vision. It was quite unrelated 
to political reality, whether in the 
West or in the East. And, of course, 
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itwas equally unrelated to the serious 
sudy of political science. The Stoics, 
fom whom Marcus Aurelius had de- 
rived the concept of the World Com- 
munity, had not taken the work of the 
philosophers of the Greek City-State, 
in particular the work of Aristotle, 
and attempted to apply it to the larger 
world of the Macedonian and Roman 
Empires. Their so-called cosmopoli- 
tanism was really only an escape from 
plitical and social reality. 

Thus the notion of the world com- 
munity, so far from being helpful to 
the study of political science, has ac- 
wally been a hindrance to it. It has 
served to perpetuate an unrealistic 
and romantic strain of thinking—if 
thinking it can be called—which has 
persisted as an undercurrent in the 
intellectual life of the West, breaking 
out from time to time in the evoca- 
tions of poets, from Virgil and Dante 
to Tennyson and Victor Hugo and 
till encumbering the path of prac- 
tical statesmen today. 


ComMUNITY CONSCIOUSNESS 


But today the world community has 
suddenly become a reality, because 
atomic energy has confronted men as 
men, the whole human race, with a 
common danger. When we are told 
by the former Deputy Chief of the 
Naval Intelligence of the United 
States that weapons have been dis- 
covered and can actually now be ap- 
plied which are capable of wiping out 
all life, human, animal and vegetable, 
on the planet, we become conscious 
of a community of interest among 
men, as men, very different from the 
ple philosophizing of Marcus Aurel- 











ius. And we realize that in this new- 
found community of interest, we have 
at length acquired what has hitherto 
been so conspicuously lacking—a so- 
cial basis for law on the world level. 

This brings me to the second of the 
two great effects of atomic energy 
upon politics—that it marks the end 
of the long divorce between Power 
and Law, or to use the language of 
the day, the end of power politics. 

Political thinking on the world level 
has hitherto been baffled by two dis- 
tinct if interrelated impediments. The 
first, on which I have already dwelt, 
was that there could be no world or- 
ganization until there was a social 
consciousness on the world level to 
sustain it. The second was that, in 
the absence of such a consciousness of 
community, there could be no World 
Law. Ubi societas ibi jus, runs the 
old saying. Where there is a com- 
munity consciousness there is law. 
The converse is equally true. Where 
there is no community consciousness 
there is no Law. There is law in a 
department store. But there is no 
Law as beween the haphazard con- 
glomeration of persons on its escala- 
tor. Before the discovery of atomic 
energy the inhabitants of the globe, 
seen from the angle of sociology, were 
a haphazard conglomeration. There 
was no basis for the institution of law, 
no leverage to apply the force needed 
for its working, no valid ground for 
a comparison between the ordered 
world of external Nature and the ac- 
tivities and institutions of mankind. 
Politically speaking, world affairs 
were were in a state of chronic dis- 
order. 
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Atomic energy, by promoting the 
awakening of social consciousness on 
the world level, has made possible at 
last the emergence of World Law. 

At this point we encounter a lion 
on our path, in the shape of an old 
and obstinate confusion of thought. 
Let us turn aside to deal with it. 


INTERNATIONAL LAw 


Is there not a body of knowledge 
already in existence which claims to 
be recognized as law in the field which 
we are considering? How can we 
declare that world affairs are in a 
state of chronic disorder when jurists 
have worked out an elaborate system 
of rules to regulate relations between 
States and when most of these have 
been accepted and are habitually ob- 
served by governments? Have we 
overlooked the existence of Interna- 
tional Law, both as an academic study 
and as a working system, and ignored 
the influence of this legacy of the 
ancient world and of late medieval 
and seventeenth-century jurists upon 
the conduct of interstate relations in 
our time? 

No, we have not overlooked it. The 
existence of International Law is a 
fact and, within its own limits, a 
significant and welcoming fact. But 
it is not World Law. To regard it as 
such is to fall into the error of the 
romanticists. 

There are two distinct strains in 
International Law, or rather in what 
has been written and taught about it 
—one might almost say, two souls 
within a single body of knowledge. 
The first is a legacy of the Stoic phil- 
osophers. Imbued with the sense of 





the divine ordering of the world, 
which they found reflected both in 
external Nature and in the soul of 
man, they sought for a similar order 
in the political realm. This led them, 
and the Roman jurists who had been 
submitted to their teaching, to frame 
the concept of the Law of Nations. In 
its original form this concept was ap- 
plied within the borders of a single 
State or Nation (in the American 
sense of the word) that is to say, 
within the Roman Empire. No Rom. 
an jurist thought of applying it to the 
barbarian world beyond the Roman 
Wall in Scotland or on the further 
side of the Rhine. It was a particular 
way of administering what we should 
today entitle national or municipal 
law. 

After the Roman and the medieval 
system that followed it had broken 
up and the post-medieval European 
world became divided into a number 
of completely independent and s0- 
called sovereign states, with nothing 
more than a rudimentary diplomatic 
system to facilitate their mutual rela- 
tions, the need for some code of rules 
to regulate those relations became 
very evident—if not to the sovereigns 
themselves, at least to their secretaries 
and advisers, their majordomos and 
Chiefs of Protocol. Thus a system of 
diplomatic practice came into being 
and such regulations as won general 
acceptance among sovereigns wert 
compiled in the form of general trea 
tises. This process of compilation has 
continued from the seventeenth cen- 
tury down to our own day. But what 
is enshrined in these ponderous vol- 
umes is not law but essentially a 
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of etiquette—the etiquette to be ob- 
grved in the mutual relations of law- 
les sovereign States which recognize 
no binding law superior to their own 
power, States which indeed, until 
very recently, had not been ready 
even to pay lip service to the concept 
of the World Community. 


DousLeE CONFUSION 


Now you will see what I meant when 
I said that International Law was a 
source of confusion. It is indeed a 
double confusion. There is a con- 
fusion in the contents of the treatises 
of International Law themselves—be- 
tween the two souls in the one body— 
and the confusion between Interna- 
tional Law so-called and World Law. 
This latter confusion has been inten- 
sified by the fact that, through the 
inadvertence of the academic authori- 
ties, the study of what ought to be 
called Diplomatic Practice has for 
two centuries and more been allowed 
to figure as a subject of study in uni- 
versity faculties of law. 

This has certainly been an impedi- 
ment in the development of the study 
of jurisprudence and has been one of 

te reasons for the long-continued 
divorce between law and the other 
social sciences. It was not until the 
first decade of this century that the 
great Swiss jurist, Max Huber, citizen 
of a land which knows, as Americans 
know, that law really is, broke down 
the dividing wall in his masterly book 
on the Sociological Foundations of 
International Law. But even today 
his work has not made its full impact 
upon minds wedded to antiquated no- 
tions and systems. 
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This digression upon the so-called 
study of International Law was neces- 
sary in order to explain what poster- 
ity, looking back from the orderly life 
of the Atomic Age, will surely regard 
as a glaring paradox, namely, that 
during the four and a half centuries 
between the break-up of the medieval 
system and the discovery of atomic 
energy—roughly between 1500 and 
1945—while the treatises of Interna- 
tional Law were becoming bulkier and 
bulkier, the rulers to whom these 
rules were supposed to apply re- 
mained consistently and unashamedly 
lawless. For this was the period when 
the first question asked in the chan- 
celleries about a proposed course of 
action was not “Is it lawful?”—still 
less, “Is it constitutional?”—but “Is 
it expedient?” And expediency was 
habitually measured—very carefully 
and conscientiously measured—in the 
scales of Power. The name given to 
this cold-blooded operation, which 
was an offense not only against Chris- 
tianity but against the moral order as 
conceived by the Stoics, was a pitiful 
piece of intellectual camouflage. It 
was called “Reason of State,” as 
though sovereign rulers had a Reason 
of their own, a sort of microcosm of 
the Divine Reason which pervades the 
universe. 

This is in line with the hypocrisy 
which has pervaded and still con- 
tinues to pervade this whole subject. 
The sovereign sits on his throne issu- 
ing commands according to his own 
arbitrary will and pleasure. If, like 
the great Frederick, he prides himself 
on being an intellectual, he has a 

copy of Machiavelli in his pocket, or 
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by his bedside. Somewhere in the 
palace there is a backroom stocked 
with so-called legal material and oc- 
cupied by an attorney whose business 
it is to turn out the best juridical 
trappings that his craft can produce 
for a policy already predetermined 
according to the measurement of the 
Balance of Power. 

In these circumstances it may well 
be asked how this unceasing rivalry 
for power between lawless rulers did 
not drench the world with blood and 
how it was possible for mankind to 
achieve a very considerable advance 
in material progress during the four 
centuries in question. 


SEA Power 


The answer is to be found chiefly 
in a single word—sea power. 

Neither Frederick the Great nor 
Louis XIV nor any of the other 
haughty monarchs of the European 
Continent held the real keys to power. 
These were in the hands of an island 
community, with a population far in- 
ferior to that of France, or any other 
continental European country, but su- 
preme on the element which con- 
trolled the relations between the 
European continent—that cockpit of 
power politics—and the rest of man- 
kind. 

The rulers of Britain were no less 
swayed by expediency than their 
compeers across the Channel and the 
North Sea. They were indeed the 
world’s foremost practitioners in the 
handling of the Balance of Power. 
But they practiced expediency with a 
difference. In the hands of a Crom- 
well, a Marlborough, a Pitt, a Castle- 
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reagh, a Palmerston, a Salisbury, 
expediency acquired, I will not say 
an ethical—still less a Christian— 
content, but at least something more 
than a superficial ethical tinge. This 
can be verified by any careful reader 
of British diplomatic documents, 
which illustrate how, sometimes in 
very perplexing circumstances, Brit- 
ish statesmen and diplomats have 
striven, if I may once more have re- 
course to Burke, “so to be patriots as 
not to forget” they were “gentlemen.” 
Thus Britain, though necessarily 
forming part of the European power- 
political system, occupied a somewhat 
detached position, psychologically as 
well as geographically. She was al- 
ways embarrassed, and is still embar- 
rassed today, in her relations with 
the major Continental Powers, be- 
cause she has never subscribed whole- 
heartedly to the creed and code of 
Machiavelli. 

If we had more time at our dis- 
posal we might enquire how far this 
was due to Christian and other re- 
lated moral influences and how far 
to more strictly political causes. It 
must be sufficient here to leave the 
deeper causes on one side and to con- 
centrate on the one which is of direct 
concern to our argument. 

Sea power is a very drastic and 
compelling form of power, but it is 
better suited than fod power for 
use by a constitutional people. Suc- 
cessful admirals are less tempted than 
successful generals to make pronun- 
ciamentos and to usurp supreme 
power, for the simple reason that 
they cannot assemble their troops of. 
dry land. Thus the British Navy has 
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never bred a Napoleon or anyone 
hearing even the faintest resemblance 
to him. Moreover, the navy is not 
oly not a danger to popular liberties 
but is also singularly discreet and 
gifeffacing in its own activities. It 
is the silent service. It exercises its 
power as it were by stealth, by the 
mere fact of its existence. It is essen- 
tially an agency of preventive medi- 
cine, rather than of surgery, in the 
world’s body politic, sharply effective 
as its surgery can be when needed. 
Thus the formidable character of 
sa power as a diplomatic weapon has 
been little remarked by the general 
public, especially in inland countries. 

Indeed, it has sometimes even been 
passed over lightly by students of 
politics themselves. It is one of the 
curiosities of literary history that the 
standard Cambridge History of Brit- 
ish Foreign Policy should contain 
only a cursory reference to the in- 
fluence which throughout made that 
policy possible. Still more remark- 
able is it that the steady increase 
throughout the century from 1815 to 
1914 in the efficacy of sea power due 
to the increase in the volume and 
character of international trade 
should not have been fully realized 
either by statesmen or by students— 
not even by such a prince among 
students as Mahan. That the German 
General Staff should have failed in 
1914 to foresee the consequences of 
a British blockade is intelligible to 
anyone who knows the ravages of 
specialization and the peculiar work- 
ing of single-track minds. But that 
in 1909, in the state of tension just 
preceding World War I, a British 
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Cabinet should have been ready to 
accept a substantial curtailment of 
British sea power as a gesture oi 
deference to the devotees of “In- 
ternational Law” seems almost un- 
believable in the light of after-events. 
Happily, Parliament came to the 
rescue. It was the Upper House, 
which is not a body of specialists, 
that intervened to prevent the ratifi- 
cation of the Declaration of London, 
thus repelling the insidious combined 
onslaught of the pacifists and the 
Machiavellians, banded together, alas, 
by no means for the last time. 


TRUE SysTEM oF Law 


Thus, behind its island cliffs and 
the sure shield of the Royal Navy, 
Britain was able to develop a true 
system of Law. In the minds and 
souls of these islanders, immune 
from the immediate distractions and 
anxieties of Continental European 
power-politics, as also from its foolish 
ambitions, Law never lost the elevated 
quality and the special associations 
which had been attached to it in the 
days of its origin as tribal custom. 
It has never become avowedly non- 
moral or a mere instrument of arbi- 
trary power or a vehicle of cynical 
expediency. From Anglo-Saxon 
times, before the Norman Conquest, 
the English kings have sworn, in the 
Coronation ceremony, to rule accord- 
ing to Law—under God and the Law, 
in the time-honored phrase. The tra- 
dition runs clear from Alfred the 
Great and Edward the Confessor, 
through Bracton and _ Fortescue, 
Blackstone and Burke, Maine and 
Bagehot, down to Acton, Dicey and 
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John Morley —three strangely as- 
sorted figures of the generation im- 
mediately preceding the appearance 
of the League of Nations on the po- 
litical scene. 

But in the course of this long and 
orderly development, so little dis- 
turbed by the insecurity which de- 
layed and perverted the growth of 
representative institutions among 
most of the Continental European 
peoples, Law changed its meaning in 
the mind of Englishmen. It is im- 
portant to note and analyze this: 
for it is not the earlier but the later 
concept of Law which crossed the 
Atlantic and.took root in this country: 
and it is only upon the basis of this 
later concept that the structure of 
World Law, as we of the Atomic Age 
are beginning to envisage it, can and 
will be built up. 

Law is equally at home in Great 
Britain and in the United States. 
But there is a subtle difference in 
the habitual attitudes of the two peo- 
ples toward it. The Americans are a 
constitutional people. The English 
are a law-abiding people. Americans 
turned a fresh page in 1776, and 
eleven years later they wrote into it 
a Constitution. This Constitution is 
the framework enshrining their laws 
and to it they are reverently obedient. 
Indeed, owing to the reviewing power 
of the Supreme Court, they turn to it 
constantly—not only the judges but 
the ordinary citizen who follows the 
movement of public affairs. For if 
a clause in the Constitution is found 
to be unsuited to changing condi- 
tions, it can be amended. 

This is the true function of law in 
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a democratic community. It is g 
form of social discipline which a free 
people applies to ‘itself, making use 
of its freedom constantly to review 
and to reapply, in the light of chang. 
ing social needs. It is based, of 
course, on consent rather than on 
force. But its lifeblood, its dynam. 


ism, its power to give pause to any |. 


insurgent leader of mass opinion, is 
derived not from mere passive con- 
sent but from the active and respon- 
sible participation of the citizen body 
in everything that concerns the law 
—in legislative programs and proc 
esses, in the working of the execu: 
tive branch and in judicial interpreta. 
tion. That is what is meant when the 
United States is described as a con 
stitutional democracy. 


UnitTep NATIONS CHARTER 


The supreme political problem of 
the Atomic Age is to make the Charter 
of the United Nations mean as much 
to mankind, or at least to the po 
litically adult portion of mankind, 
as the Constitution of the United 
States means to the American people. 
The Charter is, of course, a mu 
looser document. It is, in form, @ 
treaty rather than a constitution and 
it may well largely remain so—at 
least for some generations. Mankind 
will not be governed by it, as Ameri- 
cans are governed by the institutions 
set up in the Constitution of the 
United States. They will only be 
protected. What is essential is that 
it should acquire an authority over 
men’s minds and spirits comparable 
to that exercised by the national con 
stitution in a democratic community 
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and that it should thus become cap- 
able of evoking the sense of civic re- 
sponsibility — collective human _ re- 
sponsibility—which alone gives real- 
ity to the democratic process. 

As we shall see, the discovery of 
atomic energy has made this possible. 
It has brought mankind within hail- 
ing distance, not only of world law 


‘ but of a constitutional system based 


upon that law. 

But let us return for a few moments 
to the island. 

Law in England has, in a thousand 
and more years of unbroken consti- 
tutional development, run the whole 
gamut from tribal custom to repre- 
sentative constitutional democracy. 
And in the process it has succeeded 
in maintaining and adapting ele- 
ments belonging to every stage 
through which it has passed. The 
most conspicuous example of this is 
the personal feeling which is alive in 
the breasts of Englishmen through- 
out every section of the population 
toward the monarch, a feeling which, 
though its intensity has varied from 
reign to reign, is part of the patri- 
mony of the English people. The 
Royal Master has become a trusted 
friend, and, as occasion arises, a 
valued counselor. 

A very similar evolution has taken 
place in the abstract realm of law. 
Originating as tribal custom, it be- 
came first the command of a Royal 
Master, then the will of an oligarchy 
ruling with popular consent, and 
then, as in the United States, the so- 
cial —— of a fully responsible 
people. But all the while its essence 
remained unformulated. The English 
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people prefer an unwritten Constitu- 
tion because Englishmen feel in their 
bones that there are things in life, in 
the life of the community as in the 
life of the individual, which are too 
complex, too intimate, may I take an 
image from the realm of music and 
say too polyphonic, to be set out in 
chapters and paragraphs. Burke 
could elaborate this far better than 
I: for that is what was in his mind 
when in one of his most famous pass- 
ages he described government as es- 
sentially a moral partnership, “a 
partnership in every virtue and in all 
perfection.” 


U. S. Is Super-PowErR 


It is this unwritten Constitution, 
this moral partnership between peo- 
ple and government, which crossed 
the Atlantic with every successive 
shipload of settlers from the Old 
Country and formed the climate in 
which the Constitution of the United 
States was framed—a climate which 
has endured and in which the United 
States has become the greatest Power 
on earth, indeed the only Great Power 
in this atomic world, a veritable 
Super-Power. 

Now I hope that you will under- 
stand what I meant when I said that 
the Atomic Age marks the end of 
the long divorce between Power and 
Law. 

Let us consider what has happened 
to the power-political system which 
used to have its center in Europe. 

Even before the discovery of atomic 
energy it had passed into history. 

In 1914 there were eight ‘Great 
Powers, of which five had their seat 
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of government on the European con- 
tinent. In 1939 there were still seven 
— Austria-Hungary having disap- 
peared from the map. As a result of 
World War II, which was not so 
much a military contest as a contest 
between organized national econo- 
mies, we would have been forced, 
even without the advent of atomic 
energy, to change the meaning of the 
concept “Great Power.” A Great 
Power has lately been defined by a 
well-qualified Australian scholar, who 
will not be suspected of partiality, as 
a State “possessing a large popula- 
tion (at least one hundred million) 
living in a sovereign political society, 
wherein a wide variety of resources 
are developed within a dynamic econ- 
omic system, and using advanced 
scientific and technical knowledge in 
its socio-economic and political life.” 

Applying this definition to the exist- 
ing situation, one cannot avoid the 
conclusion that there is today only 
one Power in that class—the United 
States of America. Great Britain is 
too small, both in territory and popu- 
lation. The British Commonwealth is 
too little organized. So is France, 
though it reaches the 100 million 
mark. As for the U.S.S.R. with its 
state capitalism and its extensive use 
of slave labor, how can it be described 
as possessing either a dynamic econ- 
omic system or a “socio-economic 
and political life” in the sense which 
an Australian or an American or an 
Englishman would attach to those 
words? A Great Power today must 
be able to count on the willing and 
skilled cooperation of its citizens for 
the organization of its war effort. 
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This is impossible in present-day Rus. 
sia, where there are no citizens but jon th 
only subjects, and where the word| Th 
“cooperation” does not figure in the jor n¢ 
Kremlin vocabulary. The U.S.SR, }hasb 
is not a Great Power. She is a hetero. Jof an 
geneous collection of mostly retro. re 
grade peoples held together by the for 
tie of force. As such, despite the jother 
bravado of her rulers, she is unstable [in p2 
and therefore inherently weak. 





Peace By Woritp Law 


But in the Atomic Age a Power}n0t | 
need not be strong or stably founded fin th 
in order to be able to inflict a mortal ffted 
wound. That is why the problem of fan 
ensuring peace by world law has as-#* 
sumed a new and urgent character. of | 

Ten years ago the future of inter- Prt 
national relations seemed easy to pre- {ad 
dict: only the time scale left room poul 
for doubt. British sea power had pro- fle | 
tected the world against a major con- fi | 
flagration between 1815 and 1914, freq 
This benevolent supremacy, so it Plate 
seemed, would now pass to the United M8 
States, so soon as the American peo- Pom 
ple were willing to accept this ref‘ 
sponsibility. There was no reason to ("4 
suppose that American statesmen 
would play the game of power poli- Ff 
tics with less prudence and essential FX 
decency than their British predeces- T 
sors. Thus one could look forward}? tl 
to a prolonged period of relative? 
tranquillity during which, with or ol 
without a League of Nations to serve [™ 
as a facade, international relations on f° 
the highest level would continue to be f'8° 
carried on by the uneasy cooperation 
of the Great Powers, with the United |P™ 
States Navy to make its weight felt 
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R 
Ss on the side of peace in the last resort. 


ord| This vision of the future, whether 
the for not it appeals to you as pleasing, 
SR is been dispelled, as in the twinkling 
ero. fof an eye, by the discovery of atomic 
tro. (energy, With which must be coupled, 
the [or the purposes of this argument, the 
the other weapons of mass destruction— 
able fin particular, bacteria. For the most 
Suing characteristic of these war 
weapons is not their formidable 
character, but the fact that they do 
wer (not lend themselves to measurement 
ded fin the time-honored scales of power. 
yrtal Frederick could count his grenadiers 
n offend Napoleon his armies. On such 
, as- 2 calculation depended a declaration 
r, fof war and an order to march. 
iter- {Britain could count her battleships 
pre-jand as the German fleet expanded she 
oom ould dip into her pocket and make 
pro- fhe balance more than even. Under 
con- the old diplomatic system there was 
Q]4 frequently a state of tension between 
» itPtates. Looking back, indeed, it 
‘ited fight seem that there was a chronic 
o-pondition of general tension, affect- 
ze. fng even the smaller states. But war, 
n to When it came, took a recognized form, 
men Peginning with the crossing of a 
|i: fontier by armed forces, or with an 
ntial Pction at sea. 
ces-| Turn now to the report submitted 
yard f° the President of the United States 
ative ft January of this year by the Air 
. or Policy Commission presided over by 
erve Pt. Thomas Finletter and signifi- 
s on fantly entitled “Survival in the Air 
o be ge.” We find there a new and 





tion #Testing word—a sinister word, 
sited |Pt-placement.” “The  pre-place- 


felt fPent of atomic and biological weap- 
is,” we read, “may soon become a 
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major military problem.” Think out 
what this means. It means that a 
country can be entered—that is to 
say, invaded—in time of peace by 
emissaries carrying weapons against 
which there is no defense. Atomic 
weapons could be introduced in suit- 
cases and deposited in such a way as 
to paralyze the chief nerve centers of 
this country without warning and al- 
most instantaneously—Pearl Harbor 
magnified to the nth degree. In the 
same way, biological weapons, intro- 
duced with equal stealth, could spread 
plant, animal and human diseases 
which could ravage the nation, per- 
haps even more effectually than a 
series of explosions. These are the 
weapons to which the former Deputy 
Chief of the U. S. Naval Intelligence, 
whom I quoted earlier, was evidently 
referring. 

When such weapons have been set 
in motion, the result is not a displace- 
ment in the existing system of inter- 
national relations, as happens follow- 
ing on a military contest. The system 
itself disappears. It ceases to func- 
tion, together with the principal na- 
tions composing it. The world re- 
lapses into chaos, into a new Dark 
Age. 


Power AND Law 


Now you can perhaps see the full 
meaning of my assertion that Power 
and Law must become associated in 
the Atomic Age. It is not to be toler- 
ated that the power to use such devil- 
ish weapons, such engines of chaos, 
should be allowed to rest in the hands 
of executive agents not under the 
strict control of law, not subject to 
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constitutional procedures of the kind 
with which we Americans and British 
are familiar in the case of our own 
governments and their officers. 

In this situation, what are we to 
do? What can our governments do? 
And what can we do as citizens to 
stimulate and support them? For 
clearly this is a case in which, follow- 
ing the advice of Burke, it is our duty 
to “act with effect and energy.” 

This is clear from the time scale. 
The biological weapon is already 
available and may indeed even now 
be in use. The atomic weapon, upon 
which the Kremlin is working with 
frenzied energy through its slaves in 
the Bohemian uranium mines and the 
kidnapped scientists in its industrial 
establishments, will, according to the 
Finletter Report, be ready by the 
end of 1952. After that, as a leading 
journalist puts it, “the situation will 
be a waking nightmare.” We have 
just four years in which to dispel this 
ghastly dream and to set mankind on 
a new and constitutional course. 
There is no time to loiter. And there 
is no middle course, no evading of 
the issue between the lawful and un- 
lawful use of force. We are at a 
climax of the political history of man- 


It is not difficult to lay down a 
course of action. The difficulty is to 
induce men to adopt the frame of 
mind in which they will seriously 
consider it. It is not our political 
science which is at fault. It is our 
climate of opinion. In November, 
1932, when World War II, that “un- 
necessary war,” could still easily have 
been prevented, Mr. Stimson recorded 
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in his diary a conversation in the} ; 
course of which, as he puts it, “ 
broke out and said that I was living 
in a world where all my troubles cam 
from the same thing, where we ar 
constantly shut in by the timidity of 
governments [about] making certain 
great decisions. . . . I said that the 
time has come when somebody has 
got to show some guts.” 

If this was true in 1932, does it 
not equally apply in 1948 to som 
at least of the leading government 
in the United Nations? And how 
can this paralysis of timidity be mor 
fitly removed than by the initiative’ 
of the American people itself, apply- 
ing its great pioneering tradition tos 
situation where, if ever, the pioneer} 49; 
ing quality is required? 




















r0! 
To explain and justify in detai oe 
what in my judgment requires to bq |eq; 
done would take a second lecture. ] },q; 
will therefore keep my proposal) By 
within the briefest compass. wa 
Baruch PLAN a 

Two parallel courses of actiotl wo 
should be pursued, one in regard twit 


the Baruch Plan, the other in regal] 4 
to the Charter. 

In November, 1945, the Presiden! 
of the United States and the Prim 
Ministers of the United Kingdom an 
Canada, in a joint declaration, proj ¢,, 
posed that atomic energy and thd a4 
other weapons of mass destructioll , 
should be placed in the hands of the) 4, 
United Nations as soon as “effectiv ¢, 
enforceable safeguards against its Us] ni 
for destruction purposes” could ‘I 
devised.” This was pioneer thinking p, 
on an unprecedented scale: for nevél] 1, 
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in the history of the world has a 
State in possession of a preponderant 
military weapon been ready to part 
with it. This was three years ago and 
the intervening time has been spent 
in devising a plan containing the 
necessary “effective enforceable safe- 
guards” and in discussing it in vari- 
ous United Nations bodies. 

In the course of these discussions 
three things have become clear. 

First, that the rulers in the Kremlin 
are inflexibly opposed to any genuine 
and effective system of world control 
for atomic energy. They are not pre- 
pared to follow the example of the 
three Western States in handing over 
aprime military weapon. Mr. Baruch 
said in his speech, referring to a 


,| promised plan for the control of the 


) Da 


io 


an 


tion 


bielogical weapon, that “when a man 
learns to say A he can, if he chooses, 
karn the rest of the alphabet too.” 
But the men of the Kremlin have al- 
ways shied away in alarm from the 
letter C. They have never even tried 
to spell the word “Cooperation.” The 
wonder is that they even cooperate 
with one another—if indeed they do. 
The second matter that has become 
clear is that the nine non-Soviet 
members of the Security Council and 
the overwhelming majority of the 
members of the General Assembly 
favor the Baruch Plan. Why then, 
after having paid the Kremlin the 
courtesy of waiting for three years 
for its cooperation, should the West- 
em governments not make up their 
minds to go forward without them? 
The first proposal then is that the 
Baruch Plan be carried out as be- 
tween the nations which are ready to 
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participate in it. When the plan has 
actually become a working reality 
and nine-tenths of the world has been 
brought within its scope, the issue 
with the Kremlin will be much more 
clearly drawn. It will no longer ap- 
pear, as it appears to some dupes of 
Soviet propaganda today, as an issue 
between the U.S.A. and the U.S.S.R. 
It will be the issue, plain for all the 
world to see, between Law and naked 
Force, between Civilization and Bar- 
barism, between living in the clear 
light of day and being racked by a 
lasting nightmare. 


CHARTER REVISION 


The third matter which has become 
clear is that the Baruch Plan requires, 
for its effectual working, a revision 
of the Charter of the United Nations 
—not an extensive revision, for only 
a few Articles in one Chapter are con- 
cerned—but a radical revision. 

Let me explain. 

Mr. Baruch stated very emphatic- 
ally, when he presented his Report to 
the United Nations, that his plan 
would not work, would, as he said, 
“be a deception to which” he was 
“unwilling to lend himself,’ unless 
decisions arising out of the violation 
of the proposed treaty were taken by 
the supervising authority without any 
of its members possessing the power 
to veto them. 

In making this proposal, so essen- 
tial to his Plan, Mr. Baruch crossed 
the Rubicon which divides the realm 
of cooperation from the realm of 
World Government. He has, so far 
as I know, never elaborated the few 
sentences in which he referred to this 








matter in his speech of June 14, 1946, 
but to the political scientist the mean- 
ing of his words is clear. They 
signify the inadequacy of the exist- 
ing Security Council for the task pro- 
posed, and the need for its replace- 
ment by a true executive body, a body 
capable of taking the prompt and 
drastic decisions for which the viola- 
tion of the Atomic Treaty would call. 
Mr. Baruch was, in effect, proposing 
to fill up the one conspicuous gap in 
the present Charter system—the ab- 
sence of a true Executive. Of the 
three elements of government, the 
Legislature and the Judiciary are 
provided for, though their powers 
and habitual functions may need some 
enlargement. But what passes for an 
Executive is nothing but a standing 
Diplomatic Conference, a relic of the 
old nineteenth-century European sys- 
tem, disguised under the misleading 
title of “Council.” Even if it took 
decisions by a majority, without a 
veto, this body would be quite unfit 
to supervise the proposed World Au- 
thority, whose operations will extend 
over the entire world and will in 
course of time require the services 
of an extensive staff, including a siz- 
able proportion of the world’s physi- 
cists, mining engineers and other re- 
lated specialists. 


The Common Good 


“Tslam and Christianity can work together for the common 
good. The Vatican works exclusively for world peace and has no 
material, financial, or imperialist ambitions. The Vatican is eager 
to see the nations of the world move along towards a life of 
prosperity and peace and to the abolition of all aggression.”— 
Mohammed Taher Al Omari Bey, Egyptian Minister to the Holy 
See. Quoted in CIP, June 16, 1949. 
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The second proposal, then, is that 
the Charter should be amended go as 
to provide the United Nations with 
an Executive armed with the author. 
ity needed for it to deal with this im. 
portant new task. Such a body can, 
in our present democratic age, be 
formed only on a democratic and 
representative basis. It should, of 
course, be composed of persons, not 
of States, and those persons should 
reach their positions as the outcome 
of a representative process. 

This is not the occasion on which 
to elaborate this proposal. It will at 
least serve to show that it is possible 
—and, in terms of political science, 
not really difficult—to reduce some 
of the notions which I used earlier in 
my exposition—notions such as World 
Community, World Law, world con- 
stitutional system—to precise and 
definite form, to bring them down 
from the airy clouds of speculation to 
serve the immediate needs of our gen- 
eration, sorely distressed and per 
plexed as it is. If I have taken you 
into the past, it was because it seemed 
to me indispensable to bring out into 
the light some of the deeper causes 
of our present troubles before the 
opening of the debate, which cannot 
now be long delayed, on the revision 
of the United Nations Charter. 
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379 Against God 





Rev. G. J. Gustarson, $.S. 
Editor of THE PrRIEsT 


Reprinted from Tue Priest* 


HEN in 1930 the Patres Con- 

scripti of the Lambeth Confer- 
ence in London let down the bars 
to birth control it was surprising in 
away that, as we said last month, the 
secular press should have taken upon 
its own shoulders the burden of or- 
thodoxy. It was more surprising that 
secular editorialists should have 
pointed out with something approach- 
ing unanimity that the Church of 
England had betrayed an alarming 
weakness born of her loss of leader- 
ship and her lack of faith. But her 
slip was showing for all the world to 
we! 

When in 1949 in the United States 
some four hundred sadly muddled 
ministers went on record as promo- 
ters of euthanasia, the secular press 
expressed itself with strictly reporto- 
tial indifference. Of course it is not 
_ the fashion in our country for 

papers to take sides in moral mat- 
ters. Freedom of religion here often 
means, even in the most sacred ques- 
tions of life and death, that what is 
everybody’s business is nobody’s 
business. 

But may not this indifference have 
been dictated by a more fundamental 
attitude of some significance today? 
Is there anything particularly sur- 
prising, not only in the fact that many 
ministers, like the Melishes or the 


* Huntington, Ind., June, 1949. 
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Red Dean, have gone overboard for 
Communism, but that Protestantism 
no longer preaches its traditional doc- 
trines with its once traditional forth- 
rightness? It tends to line itself up 
with whatever is currently popular 
whether the topic be the so-called 
“Four Freedoms,” or “Anti-Semit- 
ism,” or “Separation of Church and 
State” (hardly a Protestant dogma, 
de facto!), or “Anti-vivisectionism,” 
or “Social Medicine,” or “Better 
Homes and Gardens.” 

We do not equate these vapid and 
vague questions at all. But do not 
some ministers tend to do so, or, at 
best, give the impression that they 
equate them? Religion, for many, 
has lost its distinctive quality, sub- 
merged in vapid good will and vague 
improvement programs. It is no 
longer for such people something 
which has got hold of the individual 
but (to paraphrase Ronald Knox) 
something that the individual has got 
hold of, something he not only uses 
for his own private purposes but 
abuses at will. Since euthanasia se- 
cured the support of almost two thou- 
sand doctors this year, over a thous- 
and two years ago, the ministerial 
time-server hastens to swell the ranks 
of what looks like the winning side. 

It is a pleasure (and a relief) to 
record that Dr. John Behnkin, presi- 
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dent of the Lutheran Church Mis- 
souri Synod, condemned this shame- 
ful compromise on the part of the 
lesser brethren, and that the Ameri- 
can Council of Christian Churches 
likewise passed strong resolutions 
against the measure. But great dam- 
age has been done and one must not 
lightly dismiss the whole incident as 
a moment’s quirk. 


FRANKLY ATHEISTIC 


We would, for example, like to call 
attention to the intrinsic connection 
between the previous attitude towards 
birth control and the present posi- 
tion on euthanasia. Without elabo- 
rating the point, it is worth our while 
to note in passing that they are fun- 
damentally the same in their con- 
tempt for the laws of nature and of 
nature’s God; it is wise to recognize 
further that the second is only a 
logical development of the first. Dr. 
Charles Francis Potter, the founder 
in 1938 of the Euthanasia Society, 
confesses that the connection is clear 
in his own mind. “We have for years 
been active in the birth-control move- 
ment,” he declared at that time, “and 
since that fight is largely won, we 
feel free to transfer some of our ef- 
forts to the euthanasia enterprise.” 
By his side, of course, is Margaret 
Sanger. Perhaps the ministers who 
have recently teamed up with him do 
not know what he stands for or have 
never heard of the Humanist Society 
of which he is also a founder. Per- 
haps they fail to see that, by coopera- 
ting with him, they are not merely 
watering down their own morality 
but likewise surrendering most fun- 
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damental Christian and Jewish dog. 
mas. 

In any case “Humanism,” as Pot- 
ter uses the label, leaves no room for 
them. The Humanist Society is frank. 
ly atheistic; its arbitrary use of the 
term religion can hardly be justified 
even by Webster’s International Dic- 
tionary and its convenient eight defi- 
nitions. The “Humanist Manifesto” 
of 1933, for example, contains, 
among others, the following proposi- 
tions: 


1. Religious humanists regard the 
universe as self-existing and not created 
... 3 3. Holding an organic view of 
life humanists find that the traditional 
dualism of mind and body must be re- 
jected .. ; 5. Humanism asserts that 
the nature of the universe depicted by 
modern science makes inacceptable any 
supernatural or cosmic guarantees of 
human value... ; 6. We are convinced 
that the time is past for theism, deism, 
modernism and the several varieties of 
New Thought ... ; 8. Religious hu- 
manism considers the complete realiza- 
tion of human personality to be the end 
of man’s life and seeks its development 
and fulfillment in the here and now. 
This is the explanation of the human- 
ist’s social passion... ; 13. Certainly 
religious institutions, their ritualistic 
forms, ecclesiastical methods and com- 
munal activities, must be reconstructed 
as rapidly as experience will allow in 
order to function in the modern world. 

It is in this setting and only in this 
setting that euthanasia can be said 
at first blush to make sense. But we 
cannot possibly understand how min- 
isters who do not, at least on the sur- 
face, subscribe to these views, could 
have declared in 1946, “As regards 
the ethical issue, after giving the mat- 
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ter careful consideration, we wish to 
state that in our opinion, voluntary 
enthanasia . . . should not be re- 
garded as contrary to the teaching of 
Christ or to the principles of Chris- 
tianity.” We do not for that matter 
concede that the claims of its pro- 
ponents can withstand objective an- 
alysis even within the bounds of its 
pagan context. 


DEGRADATION AND DENIGRATION 


It is a sad fact (to be noted by 
future historians if there is to be any 
future for them to note) that the last 
two centuries have been largely the 
record of the degradation and deni- 
gration of man. Once he was hailed 
as a little less than the angels (as the 
Psalmist puts it); now he is often 
enough treated as a little more than 
the table of elements. 

Of course the descent has been 
gradual, no doubt unnoticed even by 
those who did the most to effect it. 
First, God disappeared and all the 
supernatural realm. Humanism as- 
serts “that the nature of the universe 
depicted by modern science makes un- 
acceptable any supernatural or cos- 
mic guarantees of human value”: so 
the Manifesto. 

Philanthropy of a vague sentimen- 
tal tingle preached humanitarianism 
as if it necessarily implied anti-theism 
and anti-supernaturalism. A philoso- 
phy of sorts set itself to the promul- 
gation of a merely social ideal— 
which would be all very well if it 
could be made to work. That it has 
not, some, at least, are beginning to 
see. 
This to our.mind was the chief 
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significance of the article of Dr. W. 
T. Stace of Princeton published in 
the September 48 Atlantic, his frank 
admission that “our ideals and moral 
ideas have in the past been rooted in 
religion,” that as “the religious basis 
of our ideals has been undermined, 
the structure of ideals is plainly tot- 
tering.” We think one should at least 
face, as he does, the probability that 
man without religion may “sink back 
into the savagery and brutality from 
which he came, taking a humble place 
once more among the lower animals.” 


A Lower ANIMAL 


Science has already put him there, 
de facto. This inclusion of man 
among the “lower animals” is exactly 
the hallmark of much modern psy- 
chology, mechanistic and material- 
istic. It is expressed quite baldly in 
the statement of a behaviorist that 
“the study of man will reveal nothing 
except what is adequately describa- 
ble in the concepts of mechanics and 
chemistry.” It is the basic outlook 
of all of those to whom the condi- 
tioned reflexes of Pavlov’s famous 
dog are of more importance than the 
judgment of a Socrates against eu- 
thanasia. 

One seriously wonders if the so- 
called humanists of Dr. Potter’s ilk 
can possibly realize what it means in 
practise to declare that “modern sci- 
ence makes inacceptable any super- 
natural or cosmic guarantees of hu- 
man values.” It is very easy to prat- 
tle of “human needs,” the “complete 
realization of human personality,” 
and “the enhancement of human life,” 
or to pride oneself on “the humanist’s 
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social passion.” But Stace’s warning 
is far more realistic. 

What we are witnessing today 
makes clearer than ever before the 
absolute necessity, even socially, of 
those discarded supernatural and 
cosmic guarantees of human value. 
For the scientists have failed where 
materialistic philosophers before 
them failed to produce the oft herald- 
ed social millenium. And it now ap- 
pears that the human race is to be 
handed over to the veterinarian. 


DESIRABLE IN A HORSE 


A lot of current agitation for so- 
cial medicine stems from the delu- 
sion (though it need not) that the 
summum bonum is good teeth and 
sound wind (both eminently desir- 
able in a horse). The State, through 
the simple process of sterilization, 
purifies its stock by making geldings 
of the socially unfit. Artificial insem- 
ination, as it becomes increasingly 
common, offers a technique parallel 
to that of the stud farm. And lastly 
the modern Dobbin, once homo sapi- 
ens, awaits at the end the impact of a 
slug from an automatic. 

Can the killer object that euthana- 
sia is to be an altogether voluntary 
thing, that it must be first of all re- 
quested and then the request granted 
only by a board of review? Rather 
the objection to be faced is how can 
it be kept voluntary. Here we might 
do well to recall once more the warn- 
ing of Leo XIII about those who “de- 
lude the people and impose on them,” 
for “their lying promises will one day 
bring forth evils worse than the pres- 
ent.” 
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EVERYTHING FOR THE STATE 

It hardly calls for clairvoyance to 
see that the great threat to the modern 
man is the emergence of the totali- 
tarian state; its explicit objective, as 
formulated by Mussolini, “Nothing 
outside or above the State, nothing 
against the State, everything within 
the State, everything for the State,” 
The dangers of the various vicious 
types of Individualism are largely 
matters of past history. We have 
swung to an opposite extreme as most 
of the world can bear witness. Mus- 
solini is dead. Hitler is dead. But 
Stalin and “Stalinism” march on and 
the contagion of totalitarianism 
spreads even into the democracies. It 
is the great heresy of our age, at 
least on the political level. No coun- 
try can consider itself immune, not 
even our own United States; for no 
country today can erect barriers 
against a world-dominating idea. 

Yet while governments are seek- 
ing more and more control over their 
citizens, are regimenting their lives 
in hitherto unheard of ways, are rep- 
resenting themselves as man’s sole 
savior and holding out promises of 
security “from womb to tomb,” the 
promoters of euthanasia blithely pro- 
test that mercy killings are to be 
kept on a voluntary basis. 

They have not even kept them on 
a voluntary basis themselves. They 
have already gone on record as fa- 
voring not only the “easy death” of 
the ordinary invalid but the destruc- 
tion of the imbecile as well. In May, 
1931 a group of doctors in Illinois 
pleaded for “the administration of a 
painless death-sleep ‘to imbeciles.” 
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In one of their pamphlets recently 
cited by Msgr. McCormick of the 
Archdiocese of New York, they ask 
and answer this highly pertinent ques- 
tion: “Why not legalize euthanasia 
for all who are a burden to them- 
slves and the community (including 
mental defectives and others incapa- 
ble of consent) rather than merely 
for sufferers who themselves ask for 
enthanasia ? 

Answer: 

The American and English Euthan- 
asia Societies after careful considera- 
tion have decided that more will be ac- 
complished by devoting their present 
eflorts to the measure which will prob- 
ably encounter the least opposition, 
namely, voluntary euthanasia. The 
public is readier to recognize the right 
to die than the right to kill even though 
the latter be in mercy. To take some- 
one’s life without his consent is a very 
diferent thing from granting him re- 
lease from unnecessary suffering at his 
own express desire. The freedom of 
the individual is highly prized in democ- 
racies (italics ours). 

Put this quotation side by side with 
Mussolini’s definition of Fascism and 
Hitler’s reduction of it to practice, 
and the threat of the omnicompetent 
modern State becomes obvious. Let’s 
get back as soon as possible, and as 
fervently as possible to the “super- 
natural and cosmic guarantees of hu- 
man values” the Humanists so lightly 
forswear. It is later than you think. 

It is entirely too easy to argue 
from, “Let him die if he wishes” to 
“Put him to death whether he likes 
itor not”; the reasons that cover the 
first case, as we have just seen, cover 
the second quite as well. The victim 











(for he is a victim) in the first set 
of circumstances asks for death be- 
cause he is old, infirm, in pain, and 
apparently hopelessly ill. The victim 
in the second set is not even consult- 
ed. After all, he is old, infirm, in 
pain and apparently hopelessly ill. 
He is a burden to himself and to so- 
ciety. His pain has no significance 
because he has no significance. 

If he be a criminal there is that 
much more reason to dispatch him; 
everybody knows how much we put 
out in taxes for the needless incar- 
ceration of criminals. If he be in- 
sane, the case is closed. Get rid of 
him. What if he be a member of the 
opposition party who failed to vote 
“Ja,” or a representative of a minor- 
ity racial group deemed unassimilable 
by the omnipotent State? There is 
no problem here either! The State 
knows what is good for the State and 
nothing else matters. 

Even if it were true that God and 
the supernatural sanction did not ex- 
ist, it were well today that they did. 
Even as a legal fiction these are cry- 
ing needs. Even if God had not issued 
his “Canon against self-slaughter” 
we would say, “Would that He had.” 
The well-being of ourselves and our 
society demands such absolutes, tran- 
scendent to time and space. Today 
we need every possible check on the 
wilfull and the arbitrary, for it is un- 
controllable Will and irresponsible 
Fiat that have played havoc with our 
world. 


Raw EXxpepIieNncy 


The moral seems to be clear 
enough—not that some will see it in 
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time. On one side stands the tra- opposition to birth-control, however kd 
ditional morality; on the other the pleasingly it be presented. On both 


. . = 
new immorality of gross and raw ex- of these points impartial observers 
pediency. Anything in between is are beginning to see that she is right, 
merely transitional. Euthanasia is and that only her rigor can stave of ] 


simply another case in point. ruin. Some are beginning even to 

It is for this reason that the Church recognize, as society goes merrily to U 
has clung to her standards with what pot, that her laws are based on and e 
moderns must view as obstinacy or rooted in the very nature of things, } e™! 
even fanaticism. She has resisted any Then our position on enthanasia is te 
relaxation of her laws with regard to of a piece with our whole outlook. | @™ 
questions of life and death. She has The stand of the mercy-killers is part be 
steadfastly abstained from courting and parcel of their general immoral} 
popular favor for she (perhaps alone ism. It is to be a question of one that 
—no matter) has foreseen that the or the other. At last the battle lines | 


cost will be staggering. are being drawn up and the issues} 
Hence her inexorable insistence on _ stand out in glaring light. And it is the} ® 
the sacredness of marriage; her stern Church which is found to be on the} © ) 
refusal to be beguiled by specious or side of the individual after all. She} ™ 
plausible appeals to the individual’s alone can save him from being swal- ] 
present “good.” Hence her adamant lowed up in an impersonal State. hn 
bet 
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Feminine Weakness ga 


“Now, women will sometimes try to make men believe that 
physical weakness is an adequate excuse for any sort of moral 
deviltry a clever woman can conceive. Blackmailing of men 
through tears is a dear tactic of wives who do not wish to be 
held to the difficult standard of decency binding upon their hus- 
bands. This trickery is so ancient and so disreputable that a 
woman blushes to see it still working in this century. For I 
suppose no week passes that some woman does not squirm out of 
a scolding she deserves by putting on an appearance of pathos 
and fragility. She hopes by this simple ruse to draw her man 
into the crude analogy: ‘She is too weak to go six rounds with a 
lightweight boxer; she is therefore too weak to live up to the 
basic commandments of the Church.’ ”—Gretta Palmer in The 
CATHOLIC VirGINIAN, June 17, 1949. 
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Editorials 





Release Everything? 


URTHER discussions of the rec- 

ommended withdrawal of the 
Jewish public school children from 
the Released Time program have been 
anounced and a public forum will 
be held on the subject next Thursday 
evening. We are very happy to see 
that this matter is not going to be 
considered a closed subject at this 
time, nor that the recommendations 
as previously announced are going 
to be accepted without all points of 
view being expressed. 

The reasons given for the present 
withdrawal from Released Time are 
two: the intention of substituting a 
better independent educational pro- 
gram in its stead; and the persuasion 
that the present program is “divisive” 
and not “sound Americanism.” We 
have pointed out recently that in re- 
gard to the first point we encourage 
any improvement possible in making 
available further religious education 
and we congratulate every successful 
effort in this direction. However, in 
regard to the second reason we can- 
not see in the program of Released 
Time any kind of segregation, divi- 
sion or unsound Americanism. The 
Jewish Weekly Times commenting 
this week on this latest development 
sees in the program, which has been 
in operation now for several years 
in the City of Boston, an “initial step 
in the breakdown of the traditional 
American principle that Church and 





State must remain completely and ir- 
revocably separated.” Once again we 
must part company with our Jewish 
brethren on this subject. 

Released Time is not a church 
program. It is in the full sense a re- 
ligious program, and the unhappy 
fact is that many people are confus- 
ing Church and religion. We may 
not say that the state, however inde- 
pendent it may be of any single 
church or of all churches, can be 
equally independent of religion. Re- 
ligion is an integral and an essential 
part of man even as a citizen and it 
is as a citizen that man is attached 
to the state. Any other interpreta- 
tion leaves man wide open to the prey 
of secularism, to the sad notion that 
religion is a part-time project and 
does not enter into and rule the entire 
life of man. We cannot afford in our 
day to allow our children, who are 
growing up in an age in which re- 
ligious values are threatened and in 
which an atheistic philosophy is at- 
tempting to pervert half the world, 
to look upon religious studies as a 
mere appendage to a more general 
education and thus of somewhat 
trivial consequence. 

Released Time makes the point 
very clearly that religious education 
is part and parcel of any complete at- 
tempt at the full education of our 
children. Its divisive character, we 
feel, is very easily exaggerated. No 
real tolerance is arrived at by at- 
tempting to pretend that one is not a 
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Catholic or a Protestant or a Jew, 
nor by hiding the fact that one prac- 
tices his religion whatever it may be. 
On the contrary we feel that a healthy 
tolerance is engendered by everyone 
being aware of the differences among 
his neighbors, but by being aware at 
the same time of the common brother- 
hood that makes us one. It is, we 
think, an exceptionally good time to 
recall in Brotherhood Week, that it 
is not the pursuit of religious studies 
conducted in co-operation with school 
authorities that will divide us, but that 
these lessons learned in religious 
classes will bring us all closer to- 
gether, emphasizing the bonds that 
unite us all under God.—TueE Pinot, 
Boston, Mass., Feb. 19, 1949. 


Catholic Press in Germany 


A‘ EW days ago we met a man who 
represents the Catholic press 
which is springing back into life in 
Europe after the bad years of sup- 
pression, dangerous underground 
work, and all the financial and other 
difficulties of war’s aftermath. 

The constant proclaiming of Cath- 
olic principles cannot help but influ- 
ence a large number of people. And 
in no phase of life, in these days es- 
pecially, is anything so important as 
a general knowledge, appreciation 
and application of Christian princi- 
ples. To what extent the new Cath- 
olic press in Germany will help the 
future of that country and its people 
remains to be seen. But there is no 
doubt that any decent government 
of the future will protect and encour- 
age such a press, while any totali- 
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tarian regime will surely hinder it, 
try to suppress it. If the latter fate 
should come to the Catholic pres 
again, it will find valiant writers as 
it found them among Hitler’s victims 
before World War II. 


Among the victims of Nazi bar. 
barity were such outstanding German 
Catholic writers as Father Mucker. 
mann, §S.J., Friedrich Ritter von 
Lama, and Dr. Fritz Gerlich. Father 
Muckermann, driven out of Germany 
by the Nazis, crossed the border into 
Holland and there kept up the good 
work by publishing a magazine, “Der 
Deutsche Weg.” This bold and vig. 
orous publication managed to keep 
on being a thorn in the Hitlerian 
side even from within the Nether. 
lands. Dr. Gerlich of Munich, a con- 
vert to the Faith, spent some time in 
a concentration camp, then was 
murdered. His publication, “Der Ger- 
ade Weg” (The Straight Way), op- 
posed both Hitlerism and Commu- 
nism. The Nazis, being in power, si- 
lenced him in their accustomed man- 
ner. If the Communists had been in 
power, they would have done the 
same. 

The newspaperman we talked with 
has a special interest in the memory 
of Ritter von Lama, who had been 
his teacher. Like Gerlich, Von Lama 
was killed because he would not 
cease writing as his conscience dic- 
tated. He was a man of genuine, 
wide culture. His hobby was Ma- 
layan languages, in which he was an 
authority. But his vocation was that 
of a Catholic journalist and because 
he was loyal to sacred convictions he 
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yas imprisoned, then bcheaded. He 
went to the block with a rosary 
wound his neck. 

He, and Dr. Gerlich, may well be 
mong those to whom apply the 
yords of Tertullian in the second 


- Tentury: “There will come a time in 


yhich the ink of the writers will be 
3 important as the blood of the 
martyrs.” And the same is true of 
other, unknown men writing for the 
Catholic press in other lands which 
sifered or still suffer under despotic 
heels HERALD CiT1zEN, Milwaukee, 
Vis, May 14, 1949. 


Kinsey Again 


Ww most unfortunate timing, 
the misguided Dr. Kinsey, Indi- 
ma University’s sex-specialist, came 
forth with some further remarks 
upon the subject dear to his heart in 
- to hit the papers for Mother’s 
ay. 

The only thing more deplorable 
than the timing of the Doctor’s pub- 
licity was the tenor of his remarks. 
Seldom have we read a more delib- 
erate assault upon all morality, a 
more bald-faced attack upon the 
sanctity of the family. 

As reported in the Indianapolis 
Sar, Dr. Kinsey was addressing a 
Columbia University crime forum on 
the subject on which he fancies him- 
slf an expert—laws concerning sex 
crimes. He was quoted as saying that 
he saw little hope for basic changes 
in sex-crime laws in our lifetime “be- 
cause of age-old emotional biases.” 
Plainly implying that sex morality 
(and presumably all morality) was 
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based merely upon custom, he added 
the remarkable complaint that many 
persons were given long prison sen- 
tences for sex offenses that were not 
intrinsically damaging to society but 
merely contrary to custom. With 
truly astounding effrontery he listed 
as doing no harm to society: “non- 
marital sex relations, association 
with prostitutes, giving of contracep- 
tive information, and laws relating to 
bastardy and bigamy.” 

We submit that such ignorance— 
even in a university professor—can- 
not exist without malice. No one 
could possibly be unaware that non- 
marital relations, to take but one ex- 
ample, is a practice gravely harmful 
to society. No one, pagan or Chris- 
tian, who is not opposed to the family 
as the basic unit of society could sug- 
gest that non-marital relations are 
of no concern to society. 

Deliberately or unwittingly, Dr. 
Kinsey has dropped his mask. He is 
at war against purity, against moral- 
ity, against the family. We never 
doubted it from the first publication 
of his book. Those who remonstrated 
with us at that time for attacking 
this “scientific” study had better re- 
examine it for the objectivity and 
impartiality they thought they found 
therein. The Report was not honest 
nor was it impartial. It intended, all 
too successfully, to convey the idea 
that sexual sin was universal and 
therefore normal. 


The next step was to say it wasn’t 
wrong at all, which is precisely what 
is conveyed by the idea that morality 
is based upon custom. Custom has 
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no connotation of right or wrong; it 
simply means what’s being done— 
the prevailing kind of behavior in a 
given society. For Kinsey there is no 
morality. This is a depressing bit 
of news, but we are better off for 
knowing just how Dr. Kinsey feels.— 
Tue InpIANA CATHOLIC AND REcorD, 
Indianapolis, Ind., May 13, 1949. 


Needed: An Emancipation 
Proclamation 
[S ONE of the most forceful denun- 


ciations ever heard before the 
U. N. Economic and Social Council, 
the United States government accused 
Soviet Russia of keeping from 8,000,- 
000 to 14,000,000 people in slavery. 
The belated charge was made by the 
U.S. delegate, Willard L. Thorp, As- 
sistant Secretary of State for Eco- 
nomic Affairs, when the Council took 
up for discussion the demand for an 
investigation of enforced labor in 
Soviet Russia and her communist 
satellites. The charge was presented 
by the American Federation of Labor, 
which appeared before the Council 
as a privileged non-government or- 
ganization. 

The action by the U. S. govern- 
ment is definitely a proper move in 
the right direction. Contrary to what 
was generally assumed, the system of 
slave labor did not die with Lincoln’s 
Emancipation Proclamation or the 
abolition of serfdom in Czarist Rus- 
sia. This system was revived by Hit- 
ler in Nazi Germany and now flour- 
ishes in Stalin’s Soviet Russia. 
Although numerous accounts and 
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reports about the resurgence of _ 
slavery in Russia have been circu. in the 
lated, the Western world for long has Shope 
remained ignorant, skeptical and, for rts 
the most part, silent. Only now, con- ak 
fronted by enormous evidence, has} sake i 
the United States government found} jn 
it impossible to ignore the institution. | f pri 
alized slavery in Russia. aself 3 


Emerging as a new totalitarian so- } twenty 
ciety, Soviet Russia found it could} ten pe 
not exist without a well-delineated | of the 
hierarchy of distinct social classes} Thi: 
Its pyramidal structure rests on af gs in 
vast foundation of slave laborers, “af into | 
segment of mankind degraded to the } sional 
level of beasts of burden.” In the} os, ' 
years that followed the Russian Revo- | larges 
lution, this slave base of necessity had } cuted. 
developed into an official system of } classe 
forced labor, recognized and sane: } ants 
tioned by Soviet law. Among others, | (kula 
this is one reason why an “iron cur- | tenac 
tain” was thrown around Soviet Rus} tion, 
sia’s slave empire, and why there can } Ukra 
never be an effective, impartial in- } had 
vestigation of slavery so long as the | abro: 
present regime in Moscow remains | eign 
in power. Aust: 

Information on the slave camps has | men 
come from various sources. It has } tecer 
come in such abundance, one item so | Ukre 
corroborating another, that Soviet | (am 
denials now appear futile gestures. | lic 5 
There is a swelling number of living and 
witnesses, fortunate enough to have thei 
escaped the slow death of the slave | 1om 
camps. Among them are deposed | Ukr 
Soviet officials who, as NKVD men, 
were once in charge of the camps. 
They and hundreds of fugitives— 
Ukrainians, Poles, Russians, Jews, 
Balts and others, tell a morbid tale: 
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' | ber of slaves at millions, 
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millions of human beings languish- 
ing in Soviet slave camps that densely 


' I dot the Soviet empire from Eastern 


Europe to the Far East. Although these 
reports agree in estimating the num- 
ey do not 
make it possible to ascertain the num- 
br more closely. The number 
of prisoners in the Soviet Union 
itself is now estimated at fifteen to 
twenty millions, or about eight to 
ten per cent of the entire population 
of the Soviet Union. 

This vast number of slave prison- 
ets in the camps can be broken down 
into two broad categories: profes- 
sional criminals and political offend- 
es. The latter group by far is the 
largest and the most bitterly perse- 
cuted. It comprises several specific 
classes of political prisoners: 1) peas- 
ants of “individualistic tendencies” 
(kulaks), deported because of their 
tenacious opposition to collectiviza- 
tion, the most numerous of whom are 
Ukrainian farmers; 2) persons who 
had been abroad or have families 
abroad, which group includes for- 
tign Communists, such as Germans, 
Austrians, Jews, Hungarians, French- 
men and Swedes; 3) people of the 
recently conquered countries—Poles, 
ainians from Western Ukraine 
(among them many Ukrainian Catho- 
lic priests), Balts, Chinese, Koreans, 
and others; 4) people condemned for 
their religious beliefs: Baptists, Men- 
nonites, Catholics and members of the 
Ukrainian Orthodox (independent) 
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Church; 5) people condemned for 
various offenses against the state; 
and finally, 6) people convicted for 
a specific Soviet “war crime,” such 
as alleged collaborators with the Ger- 
mans, prisoners of war (the Russians 
consider their POWs traitors and 
deal with them accordingly), “re- 
patriated” displaced persons, nation- 
als of the countries occupied by the 
Soviet armies and very many name- 
less others. 

The number of slave labor camps 
increased along with the ambitious- 
ness of Soviet planning, especially in 
the decade 1937-1947. Slave labor 
was an item in economic planning 
as early as 1930. At that time the 
planning agencies received instruc- 
tions “to incorporate the work per- 
formed by those deprived of liberty 
into the planned economy of the 
country and into the Five-Year Plan.” 

The existence of the slave labor 
system was one of the many reasons 
why millions of displaced persons at 
the end of World War II were un- 
willing to return to the Soviet dicta- 
torship. Hundreds, at least, preferred 
suicide. 

We must all of us understand that 
Russia today has become a vast slave 
empire. We must denounce it not 
once but time and again until that 
day arrives when through one means 
or another a responsible body can 
issue a Universal Emancipation Proc- 
lamation. — UKRAINIAN BULLETIN, 
New York 7, N. Y., March 1, 1949. 
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Nobility of Work 


His Houtness, Pope Pius XII 


Address given March 27, 1949, to a group of workers in ceramics from 
Civita Castellana, Italy, on a pilgrimage to Rome. NCWC News Service. 


OU well know, beloved sons and daughters, the paternal joy We feel 

every time We see before Us those workers who, with courage which is 
at times heroic, obey faithfully that great law which has governed man’s 
life since his first fall: “In the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat bread.” 
(Gen. 3, 19) But Our joy grows when the fruit of this work gives proof, 
through its usefulness and its beauty, of the love with which it is performed. 
Thus it is in your case. 

Without doubt, work is often burdensome, and it sometimes happens 
that the remuneration it brings is small, indeed. We have done, and do 
not cease to do, all in our power not only to bring relief to those in need, 
but also to impress their responsibilities and duties on those who would 
quietly shirk them, frequently renewing Our severe admonitions. There- 
fore, Our good will, as well as that of so many who are good-hearted men 
and lovers of justice, is confronted not only by the inertia and the incom- 
prehension of many, but even more by the deliberate efforts of exploiters 
of misery, who, without contributing any efficacious help, seem to have no 
other aim but to increase misery, to reduce to impotence those who wish 
to work and those who seek to provide work with just wages, to excite 
discontent and to build up an atmosphere of exasperation, harming the 
very interests of workers. 


The most anti-human and anti-social tactics are used to make work 
seem hateful. But labor, while often causing sad and fretful fatigue, is 
nevertheless in itself beautiful and ennobling. Because it is productive, it 
continues the work begun by the Creator and represents the full collabora- 
tion of each one for the benefit of all. Such a thought should be sufficient 
to make all work agreeable, even the most monotonous and difficult. 

But even more, it should encourage you in your work! The samples 
that you have offered Us with humble devotion show it eloquently. We 
who, notwithstanding the distance, live always in Our heart among Our 
children, bent by day and often by night in their indefatigable labor, see 
you, pottery workers, following with interest every one of the stages in the 
transformation of the material in your hands and under the action of fire, 
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and each time beholding with affection the result obtained. And that is true 
for all of you, not only for those among you fashioning and producing such 
artistic marvels, such graceful forms, designs and metal-like images meant 
for the healthy and uplifting delight of the eye; but also for those whose 
industrial products, adapted to domestic use, enhance with harmony and 
good —_ with the brilliance of their finish, the home for which they are 
destined. 

But another consideration increases even more the beauty of your work. 
Your art, regional and traditional for many centuries, has the noble charac- 
ter of every profession that works the earth. The farmer smears the earth 
with his sweat and sows seeds that germinate in its breast and furnish men 
with nutritive bread and delicious fruits. The miner toils to wrest from 
the earth its most deeply hidden treasures for the benefit of humanity. You 
work with this earth to make it from a dark and shapeless mass into some- 
thing useful, beautiful and brilliant. 

All this is material reality, but it is also an image. Jesus, the Divine 
Master, loved to teach through parables. (Cfr. Mark 4:2, 33-34.) He 
compared our souls to the earth, where He sows the gifts of nature and of 
grace, which we must make fruitful. We have not the right to let these 
talents sleep, useless to us and to others; for He will demand an account. 
He works this earth Himself and teaches us to work it with Him. 

He kneads it into the daily vicissitudes of life, and submits it to the fire 
of trials to make His greatest masterpiece out of the lowliest soul, the one 
most pitiable in the eyes of man. If in your factory the earth could speak, 
do you think that it would lament the vigor of the hands that fashion it, 
or that it would complain under the burning caress of fire, which gives it 
hardness, beauty and splendor. 

Lift then your eyes to God. Ask Him to succor you, to help and com- 
fort you. Have faith in Him; His hand is strong, but it is the hand of a 
most loving father, and the fire through which He makes you pass is the 
fire of His love. Abandon yourselves freely to His actions, and you will find 
peace even on this earth, a peace at times austere but always peace, which 
will lead to a day of cloudless light and endless happiness. 

With such wishes We impart to you, to your families and all those dear 
to you, from the fullness of Our Heart, Our Paternal Apostolic Blessing. 


Social Justice 
Joint Pastoral of the Catholic Bishops of the Philippines, May 21, 1949. 


INDFUL of the grave office we all patience and doctrine, we feel it 
11H have from Jesus Christ, of guard- necessary to speak out to all Catholics 
mg and guiding the flock He has en- of the Philippines, and to all men of 
ttusted to us; mindful also of the Apos- good will, concerning the great crisis 

’s solemn command to preach the that is now swiftly descending on the 
word insistently, to teach and exhort in Far East. Already a vast sector in this 











part of the world has been engulfed by 
the tide of advancing communism. Al- 
ready refugees, fleeing to these islands, 
warn us by their very presence that, 
even as this land is the nearest haven 
from the peril, so it is one of the next 
points threatened. For a long time now 
the agents of that sinister peril have 
been among us, seeking to undermine 
our people from within; nor can the 
persuasiveness of their propaganda be 
checked by mere force. For the appeal 
of that propaganda is to men’s con- 
sciousness of injustices done to them, 
and the use of force without repairing 
the injustices done can only be felt by 
them as a new and more flagrant injus- 
tice. 


There can be, then, no effective de- 
fense against the communist menace 
unless we remove that whereon com- 
munism feeds and grows: widespread, 
grievous injustice—injustice of the 
high against the low, of the strong 
against the weak, of the landlord 
against his tenants and the employer 
against his employes. What our society 
cries for in this emergency is a sound 
structure—not merely of theory, but of 
practice—whose unshakable foundation 
is justice and whose fair crown is char- 
ity. Since this demand of a Christian 
society is primarily a moral one, it is 
the hierarchy’s duty, as divinely con- 
stituted guardian and teacher of Chris- 
tian morality, to define what that mor- 
ality prescribes, to urge on all their 
flock the fulfilling of those prescrip- 
tions, and in this way to take its part 
in the building of that sound social 
fabric which all good people desire. On 
this subject, we have already spoken in 
a brief statement of social principles is- 
sued after our meeting in 1948. What 
we do here is to reiterate those prin- 
ciples, to explain them in greater detail, 
and, as the peril draws nearer and 





grows more urgent, to call on all me 
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and women of good will to enter th} have § 


struggle for a truly Catholic social 
order. 


TRUE Basis FOR SOcIAL Peace 


The true and lasting basis for social 
peace is to be found in the opening 
words of the prayer taught to us by 
Our Divine Lord Himself. If all men, 
if even all leaders of men, would sub. 
mit to the simple truth of those two 
wonderful words, all human strife, to. 
gether with all the injustices, envy and 
greed that are at the bottom of huma 
strife, would cease. With every man 
subject to God as to a loving Father, 
every man would become a brother ir 
deed to every other man, recognizing in 
him not merely an equal nature with 
equal rights, but also an image of Gol 
to be honored and loved; not merely a 
joint-heir with himself of the earth and 
its fruits, but also of heaven and its 
happiness; one whose right to that heav- 
enly happiness was bought by the 
Blood and Death of God Himself; and 
whose human nature has been exalted 
to a superhuman, to a divine dignity by 
the Incarnation of the Second Person 
of the Blessed Trinity. 


Tue EartH MEANT For ALL MEN 


To all men during their time of pil: 
grimage and trial on earth God has 
given the means of living in accord with 
the lofty dignity and duties of their 
state as rational beings and as children 
of God. The very first of the means He 
put at their disposal for this purpose 
was the earth and its resources. To 
Adam and Eve as representatives of the 
whole race God said: “Subject the 
earth and rule over the fishes of the 
sea, the birds of the air, and all living 
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things that move on the earth... I 
have given you everything for your 
food.” Not to any one race or nation 
or class were they assigned more than 
to any other; nor that a small minority 
should have plenty and be lords, while 
the vast majority of men should be 
hopelessly destitute and dependent; but 
toall were they given, that all might ob- 
tain from them a living in accord with 
their dignity as reasonable beings, rul- 
ers of the earth, sons of the one father 
Adam, and of the one Father God. 


Such was God’s primary purpose in 
putting the earth and its resources at 
man’s disposal, and no subsequent prop- 
erty rights acquired by individuals or 
societies can invalidate that purpose. 
Even in the hands of private possessors 
the earth and its wealth must serve the 
needs and rights of all men. 


MATERIAL REQUISITES FOR 
DEcENT LIVING 


Among the rights that God has given 
toman are the right to live in a manner 
proper to his dignity, and the right to 
marry and to live with his wife and chil- 
dren in simple comfort. 

The family is a true society whose 
existence and constitution are prior to 
the state; indeed the family is the very 
foundation on which the state is built. 
The state must protect the family, there- 
fore, in order to protect itself. 


If a man has the right to marry, and 
the duty to care for his family, he must 
also have the right to those material 
goods he needs to fufill his duty in a 
manner befitting his human dignity. 
He has, therefore, the right to a suffi- 
ciency of decent food and clothing for 
himself and his family; to a decent 
home; to the means whereby to educate 
his children properly; to a decent pro- 
vision for sickness and old age; and to 
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leisure and means for moderate and 
wholesome recreation. Without these 
minimum standards of good living, a 
healthy family life, beneficial to its 
members and to the state, cannot 
flourish. 


LABOR 


In the present economy the great 
bulk of the country’s land and wealth 
is possessed by a small minority to 
whom the rest must come for work. 
Such an economy can be justified only 
if this great majority of the people can 
obtain in return for their work a wage 
that will supply them with the minimum 
human standard of living which we have 
defined above: a wage, namely, that will 
enable a man to provide a sufficiency of 
decent food and clothing for himself 
and his family, a decent home, security 
for sickness and old age, and the 
means and leisure for moderate and 
wholesome recreation. To all of these 
every man has a strict right; and when 
the only means by which a man can 
obtain them is in exchange for his labor, 
he must be able to obtain them in ex- 
change for his labor. In other words, 
a man’s labor must be worth at least a 
wage that guarantees him all these. 
Such a wage we call a “family wage.” 
We say that every employer owes his 
employes in this sense a family wage, 
and that he owes it not in charity mere- 
ly, but as a duty of social justice. 

The necessity that drives mothers of 
families to work because their hus- 
bands’ earnings cannot support the fam- 
ily decently is a great social evil; for, 
in striking at the very constitution of 
the family, it strikes at the deepest 
foundations of the state. Employers 
should ponder this fact. They should 
also reflect that if they hire women in 
preference to men, because women are 
less conscious of their rights and more 
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docile to exploitation ; : they thus com- 
pel men to compete with women in the 
labor market, and by so doing force 
down the wages of both men and wom- 
en, they are guilty not only of an in- 
iquitous and shameful practice; they 
may also be hastening the hour of a 
terrible retribution on themselves. 

To protect his right to a decent living 
and to cooperate in building a solid 
and equitable social order, every man 
has the right to enter into association 
with his fellowmen. It is morally wrong, 
(and in our country a crime punishable 
by law) for anyone to interfere with 
this natural right either by threats or 
by discrimination against those who 
join such associations. So long as 
these organizations are peaceful and 
seek their objectives by lawful means, 
they are of true benefit to their mem- 
bers and to society as a whole. Labor, 
in fact, can have no effective voice as 
long as it is unorganized; to protect its 
rights it must be free to bargain collec- 
tively through its own chosen repre- 
sentatives. 


TRUE LEADERSHIP 


All workers, whether their work be 
manual or mental, should jealously 
guard this right of association. They 
should be especially watchf] to see 
that they are led by honest an.: capable 
men who strive sincerely for the good 
of the worker and the good of society 
at large, rather than for their own en- 
richment at the expense of the worker, 
or for enhancing their power and pres- 
tige by exaggerating difficulties and 
deliberately fostering trouble between 
workers and employers. Those work- 
ers who have had the benefit of a Cath- 
olic education have a special duty to 
protect their fellow-workers from such 
evil leadership, and to accept, when 
they can, responsible positions in their 
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organizations. There is great need to wat 
day for men eager to better the condi. sabordi 
tion of the workers by intelligent meth 
ods; men ready to cooperate with thos 
employers who want to deal fairly with 
their employes. 

Far from being harmful, unions or. 
ganized and led in a truly democratic 
fashion will be a great help to con 
scientious employers. The social order 
too will move more effectively towards 
its proper goal, when associations of 
workers and associations of employers 
in a given industry unite harmoniously 
to study and solve the problems of that} Wy, 
{ndustry, and to coordinate it with other 
industries similarly organized into vol- 
untary groups that represent both cap 


abilit 

ital and labor. of pl 
’s Duty the | 

THE STATE’S 9605 


It is the duty of the state to see that} and 
the benefits of the social order are dis- 
tributed equitably among all its mem-] gre 
bers, and that no man takes to himself} ¢ 
so much wealth or control of wealth that 
others are deprived of their due share. } |ize 
This function the state will perform } obj 
partly by fostering the efforts of good } and 
men, partly by the efforts of its own | fay 
representatives and—where it is needed poe 
—hy its judicious social legislation that tha 
is vigorously carried into execution; } the 
but never should the state assume fune- 
tions that belong by right to the family, 
or which can better be carried out by 
private persons or groups within the 
nation. In acting thus to promote the 
peace and prosperity of all its members, 
the state does not act against individual 
property rights; it merely gives those 
rights a wider, fairer and more secure 
distribution. 

Where government is carried on by 
elected representatives of the people, it 
is the duty of all citizens to take a 
serious and intelligent interest in the 
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ment and to see that only men of 
slid moral worth and abilty—men who 
subordinate their private interests to 
the public good—are chosen to be the 
people’s representatives. Not by blind- 
ly supporting one faction against an- 
other will the citizen fulfill his obliga- 
tins in a democratic community, but by 
carefully scrutinizing all candidates for 
public office, and by choosing only men 
of proved honesty and ability. If a man 
does not respect the law of God in his 
private life, how can he be expected to 
govern according to the law of God the 
affairs of a great people? 

When there is a manifest dearth of 
god men among the candidates for 
public office, good men with the needed 
ability must come forth from the shelter 
of private life. They should not shirk 
the responsibility of office when their 
people need them, but should humbly 
and manfully accept the obligation of 
leadership and make whatever sacrifices 
are needed for the common good. 

Citizens who are entrusted with the 
government of their people should rea- 
lize that theirs is a sublime and sacred 
obligation, to be fulfilled courageously 
and to the best of their skill, without 
favoring privileged classes against the 
poor, or accepting personal advantages 
that might come from the betrayal of 
their trust. 


RESPONSIBILITY OF THE VOTE 


Divine Providence, by placing us in 
ademocracy, has put in our hands the 
power of choosing the men who will 
exercise authority over us. It is, there- 
fore, the most sacred duty of the voter 
carefully to examine candidates and 
their policies, and, above all, irrespec- 
tive of political parties or factions, to 
cast his vote only for those whose prin- 
ciples and conduct will advance the best 
interest, moral and social, of the people 
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and the state. We address our appeal 
particularly to you, the workers, 
whether agricultural or industrial. Rea- 
lize that the vote is your guarantee that 
you will have good men to govern you; 
it is your protection against abuse of 
office by false leaders. Treasure that 
right to vote; exercise it freely, intelli- 
gently and with the greatest vigilance, 
lest any man infringe on your legitimate 
liberty of choice. Because of your eco- 
nomic dependence you are more easily 
exposed to pressure from unscrupulous 
men. Rise to the dignity with which 
God has endowed you. When men in- 
sult your intelligence and your dignity 
by trying to obtain your vote with 
bribes or threats, stand firm and scorn 
such disgraceful attempts. By doing 
so, you will be able to place in office 
men who will improve your working 
conditions and lift your standard of 
living, enabling you to enjoy peace 
and simple comfort with your dear ones. 

To men who have power, whether 
political or financial, we appeal also. 
Respect the freedom and the right of 
those who are dependent on you. Re- 
member that to be an elected represen- 
tative of the people is properly an honor 
only for the man who was freely chosen 
by the people for his integrity and abil- 
ity, and who has not found his way to 
office through crooked manipulations at 
the polls or by pressure brought to 
bear on defenseless men. Our just God 
will one day judge with terrible rigor 
all such abuses. 

The government should foster by all 
reasonable means an increased produc- 
tion and a wider distribution of wealth. 
In performing this task it should, other 
things being equal, lend its support 
more to the worker and to the small 
farmer, than to the big capitalist. The 
wealthy usually are well provided with 

means to protect their rights; it is 











the poorer man, often helpless if left 
alone to defend himself against men of 
great wealth and power, who needs the 
government’s assistance to secure that 
peace and prosperity which it is gov- 
ernment’s obligation to promote. 


Pope Leo XIII expressed this prin- 
ciple forcefully in his immortal Encyc- 
lical letter, Rerum Novarum: 


The law, therefore, should favor owner- 
ship, its policy should be to induce as many 
people as possible to become owners. Many 
excellent results will follow from this; and 
first of all, property will certainly become 
more equitably divided. For the effect of 
civil change and revolution has been to 
divide society into two widely different 
castes. On the one side there is the party 
which holds the power because it holds the 
wealth; which has in its grasp all labor 
and all trade; which manipulates for itself, 
its own benefit and its own purposes, 
all the sources of supply—and which is 
powerfully represented in the councils of 
the state itself. On the other side there is 
the needy and powerless multitude, sore 
and suffering, always ready for disturbance. 
If working people can be encouraged to 
look forward to obtaining a share in the 
land, the result will be that the gulf be- 
tween vast wealth and deep poverty will be 
bridged over, and the two orders will be 
brought nearer together. Another result 
will be the great abundance of the fruits 
of the earth. Men always work harder and 
more readily when they work on that which 
is their own; nay, they learn to love the 
very soil which yields in response to the 
labor of their hands, not only food to eat, 
but an abundance of good things for them- 
selves and those that are dear to them. 


In this and other Encyclicals, letters 
so-called because they are addressed to 
the entire Catholic world, the Popes, 
especially Leo XIII, Pius XI, and our 
present reigning Pontiff, Pius XII, have 
expounded the principles of a sane so- 
cial order in a fashion recognized as 
masterly by fair-minded men the world 
over. We have in this letter merely 
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touched on certain major points of the 
Papal teaching. At some future dat 
we hope to explain more in detail th 
applications of these principles to oy 
Philippine economy. 

All good men must realize that the 
crisis through which our people ar 
passing is very grave, hardly less grave 
than the emergency of war itself. Men 
rightly demand a more equitable a. 
rangement of our social economy, and 
they will not be satisfied with anything 
less than full justice. 

It is those at the bottom of the social 
order who need its benefits most. Hence, 
those who are already enjoying a decent 
living standard should be patient while 
all cooperate to lift these others nearer 
to that level. Afterwards there will hk 
time to see what adjustments are proper 
for those whose skills or special talents 
entitle them to a still greater reward 
for their work. 


THE Crisis 


During the emergency of war, good 
men did not think it too much to offer 
their lives to protect their homes, their 
families, their soil and the freedom of 
their people. At this time those homes 
and families, the proper use of the soil, 
and a reasonable freedom for all citi: 
zens are in real danger, not immediately 
from a hostile nation, but from gross 
distortions of charity and justice in 
the social order. The men who in war's 
emergency were ready to risk their lives 
must not hesitate in this new emergency 
to strive at no matter what personal cost, 
(for what sacrifice of property or wealth 
can be compared with the offering of 
one’s life?) to keep faith with their 
slain comrades, and to honor theit 
memory by building a social structure 
worthy of the supreme sacrifice that 
they made. 

No good man can think without an 
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aching heart of the bitter strife that is 
spilling on the soil of our beloved land 
the blood of men whom God intended to 
live together as brothers. No man 
should think that more serious strife 
can be avoided unless the leadership of 
god men is forthcoming to lead the 
poor to a better standard of living. 

Those who would defend a system 
of private property must take care 
that it is a system which brings private 
property to all, and not a system which 
means an ever increasing concentration 
of that property within the hands of a 
few, while millions of people are left 
with no private property at all. It is 
not high-flown rhetoric that will stop 
the advances of communism, but only 
the vigorous, sustained execution of re- 
forms that will let men see the beauty, 
and experience the joy, of living in a 
truly Christian social order. Compared 
with the warm and soul-satisfying Chris- 
tian program of life, communism is a 
godless and heartless scheme aimed at 
man’s total enslavement and degrada- 
tion. But that Christian program must 
dominate all the actions of men—their 
financial dealings as well as every other. 
It is only a practical Christianity, lived 
and not merely praised, that can rescue 
men from pernicious social error and 
from ultimate disaster. 


RESPONSIBILITY OF LEADERS TO Gop 


Those who govern must never forget 
that the authority they possess is de- 
rived from God. In exercising it, there- 
fore, they must strive always to mirror 
as perfectly as they can the justice, the 
fatherliness joined with firmness, and 
the wisdom of God. Any misuse of that 
authority He will judge severely. He 
will regard as done to Himself every 
wrong done to one of His people; above 
all, any wrong done to His poor. (See 
St. Matthew, 25, 41-46.) 


THe Misuse oF WEALTH 


Now more than ever before, the rich 
must keep in mind that their right to 
their wealth is not absolute or unlim- 
ited. They are, as Christ forcibly 
warned the rich Pharisees of His day, 
merely stewards of that wealth for all 
mankind, under God to whom belongs 
the supreme property right over all His 
creation. Consequently, they should 
manage the wealth at their disposal so 
as to benefit not only themselves but 
the common good. This obligation they 
can discharge partly by the direct re- 
lief of those who are suffering; and this 
they should do generously, giving as to 
brothers in need. But besides alms and 
similar temporary methods of relief, 
wealthy men should seek a more perma- 
nent solution by investing their wealth 
in enterprises that increase the output 
of useful goods and furnish productive 
employment to many men. Thus they 
will enable the destitute to provide for 
themselves, and will lessen the need of 
providing alms and doles. 


Vuuear AND USELEss DISPLAY 


It is particularly to be deplored that 
in these critical times some men and 
women of wealth should persist in vain 
and vulgar displays, displays that pro- 
voke the disgust of good people and the 
indignation of those who lack even the 
bare necessities of life. Is it a seemly 
thing that some members of God’s fam- 
ily should go hungry while others 
squander wealth in prodigal ostenta- 
tion? All sensible people can see that 
this abominable contradiction is totally 
alien to the Christian spirit of justice, 
charity and humility. 

Let it be the glory of Christian 
men and women who have wealth that 
they do not attach their hearts to it, 
nor despise or forget the poor. They 
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should give all men an example of 
sober Christian living, and they should 
show by their behavior that in every 
human person, whether rich or poor, 
they see a living image of God. How 
else can rich men act if they remember 
that the God they adore, when He 
clothed Himself with our human nature, 
passed by the wealthy and leisured 
classes and chose the poor, lowly, hard- 
working status of a village carpenter? 
What other attitude befits the rich 
woman who recalls that Mary, the 
Mother of God, performed all the hum- 
blest tasks of a poor housewife, and 
did not find them out of keeping with 


her dignity as Queen of angels and 
men? 


INVITATION TO COMMUNISTS 


To those of our beloved flock--we 
say this from the bottom of our hearts— 
to those who have been !ed by the 
injustices of the present social order to 
seek a redress in communism, we say: 
Examine with a fair and open mind 
what we have said; study the true 
Catholic social teachings as they have 
been laid down by Leo XIII, Pius XI 
and our present Pontiff, Pope Pius XII. 
Then say honestly: Do you find any- 
thing in those teachings that is preju- 
dicial to the best interests of the work- 
er? Do you not rather find in them a 
noble, sound and practical basis for the 
rebuilding of society in a way that is 
fair to all men? It is no opium of the 
people that those teachings offer! On 


the contrary, they provide the strongest 
incentive men can have to make them 
vow never to rest until the earth’s 
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wealth, destined by God for the whole 
human brotherhood, shall, in fulfillment 
of that destiny, provide a good living 
for every human being in the world, no 
matter how humble. 


Goop EXAMPLE 


We know well that men and women 
who make an outward show of piety 
while they refuse justice and charity to 
the worker bring discredit upon the re. 
ligion they profess. But this discredit 
is undeserved. When Catholics fail to 
fulfill what the Church plainly declares 
to be their grave duty, it is not their 
religion that is to be blamed, but the 
gross neglect of their religion. 


We pray God to enlighten the minds 
and strengthen the wills of all men 
in these islands that we may combine 
our efforts for a full Christian recon 
struction of the social order. Only thus 
can a social eruption be avoided, the 
very thought of which should suffice to 
goad all good men into action. 


When men live in reasonable com- 
fort, free from the depressing uncer- 
tainties of their economic status, then 
are they best able to raise their hearts 
to God. Just as communism exploits 
injustice and hatred to impose a pro 
gram that would blacken out all human 
culture and all the divine aspirations of 
the human heart, so Christianity neces 
sarily works for justice and charity that 
human culture may be increased and 
the divine aspirations of the human 
heart may be satisfied; or to use our 
Lord’s own beautiful words, that all 
men “may have life and have it more 
abundantly.” 
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Industrialism and Agrarianism 


Statement authorized by the Executive Committee of the National Catholic Rural 
Life Conference at its mid-winter meeting, Chicago, January 11-12, 1949. 


OD intended that man should find 

new and better wavs of utilizing 
the resources of material creation. 
Hence scientific discovery and techno- 
logical development are not of them- 
selves opposed to the nature and wel- 
fare of man. 

The application of science to eco- 
nomic activity for the satisfying of 
man’s temporal needs is in itself desir- 
able. 1f abuses have followed in the 
wake of scientific discovery, it is only 
because man has exploited temporal 
benefits without regard for the effect 
upon society and the individual. The 
abuses man has occasioned, man can, 
through concerted effort and God’s 
grace, correct. 

Under proper moral and ascetical 
discipline, and with adequate social 
control, technological advance can con- 
tribute much to the development of 
man’s personality and create conditions 
favorable to his supernatural growth. 
What is necessary is that the practice 
of social justice and social charity 
should keep pace with the improved 
state of our scientific knowledge. 

The basic principles governing dis- 
tiplined use of scientific knowledge are 
applicable to agriculture, just as to the 
industrial segment of the economy. 

It is neither economically nor phil- 
osophically correct to regard industrial 
method and mass production as intrin- 
sically wrong, or incapable of reforma- 
tion. Such an attitude seems hard to 
reconcile with the Christian duty of 
tedeeming the temporal and of pro- 
moting social reconstruction. 

Through the development of the ma- 


chine genuine benefits have accrued to 
mankind. Certain forms of backbreak- 
ing labor have been eliminated or mini- 
mized. The masses of mankind have, 
by and large, gained economically by 
the mass production of essential items 
and of conveniences. New production 
opportunities, and hence possibilities 
for increased economic output, have 
been given workers otherwise unable to 
find a livelihood. Moreover, where in- 
dustrialization has been channeled hu- 
manely, the result has been fewer hours 
of labor, improved hygienic conditions 
and higher standards of living. These 
benefits should not be overlooked in 
criticizing the inadequacies of present 
industrial organization. 

It must, of course, be admitted that 
in the wake of the industrial revolu- 
tion abuses and distortions have oc- 
cured which occasion much human suf- 
fering and misery. 

Under the industrial system as it 
developed historically, manpower has 
been exploited without regard for fun- 
damental human dignity. In practice, 
the idea that labor is a commodity dies 
hard. Abuse of the mass-production 
technique has not infrequently proved 
detrimental to the workers’ physical and 
spiritual well-being. Women and chil- 
dren were, on occasion, exploited in 
factory and mine. Colonial peoples too 
often found obstacles placed in their 
way when they sought legitimate eco- 
nomic development. In short, indus- 
trialism readily fell into the error of 
allowing men to become the slaves of 
the machine rather than its masters. 

Often, too, the technological advances 
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should give all men an example of 
sober Christian living, and they should 
show by their behavior that in every 
human person, whether rich or poor, 
they see a living image of God. How 
else can rich men act if they remember 
that the God they adore, when He 
clothed Himself with our human nature, 
passed by the wealthy and leisured 
classes and chose the poor, lowly, hard- 
working status of a village carpenter? 
What other attitude befits the rich 
woman who recalls that Mary, the 
Mother of God, performed all the hum- 
blest tasks of a poor housewife, and 
did not find them out of keeping with 
her dignity as Queen of angels and 
men? 


INVITATION TO COMMUNISTS 


To those of our beloved flock-—we 
say this from the bottom of our hearts— 
to those who have been !ed by the 
injustices of the present social order to 
seek a redress in communism, we say: 
Examine with a fair and open mind 
what we have said; study the true 
Catholic social teachings as they have 
been laid down by Leo XIII, Pius XI 
and our present Pontiff, Pope Pius XII. 
Then say honestly: Do you find any- 
thing in those teachings that is preju- 
dicial to the best interests of the work- 
er? Do you not rather find in them a 
noble, sound and practical basis for the 
rebuilding of society in a way that is 
fair to all men? It is no opium of the 
people that those teachings offer! On 
the contrary, they provide the strongest 
incentive men can have to make them 
vow never to rest until the earth’s 


wealth, destined by God for the whole 
human brotherhood, shall, in fulfillment 
of that destiny, provide a good living 
for every human being in the world, no 
matter how humble. 


Goop EXAMPLE 


We know well that men and women 
who make an outward show of piety 
while they refuse justice and charity to 
the worker bring discredit upon the re. 
ligion they profess. But this discredit 
is undeserved. When Catholics fail to 
fulfill what the Church plainly declares 
to be their grave duty, it is not their 
religion that is to be blamed, but the 
gross neglect of their religion. 


We pray God to enlighten the minds 
and strengthen the wills of all men 
in these islands that we may combine 
our efforts for a full Christian recon 
struction of the social order. Only thus 
can a social eruption be avoided, the 
very thought of which should suffice to 
goad all good men into action. 


When men live in reasonable com- 
fort, free from the depressing uncer- 
tainties of their economic status, then 
are they best able to raise their hearts 
to God. Just as communism exploits 
injustice and hatred to impose a pro 
gram that would blacken out all human 
culture and all the divine aspirations of 
the human heart, so Christianity neces 
sarily works for justice and charity that 
human culture may be increased and 
the divine aspirations of the human 
heart may be satisfied; or to use our 
Lord’s own beautiful words, that all 
men “may have life and have it more 
abundantly.” 
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which made possible industrial growth 
were utilized to exploit natural re- 
sources in an unrestricted spirit of free 
enterprise and without regard for the 
future. Private monopolies extended 
their influence under mass-production 
conditions, when not checked by gov- 
ernmental action. As a result of laissez- 
faire doctrines, class conflict was in 
many instances accentuated and finance 
capital was directed to selfish ends. 
Bigness came to be identified with effi- 
ciency, and often both were pursued 
without regard for the common good. 


INDUSTRIAL GROWTH 


Much of the congestion and de- 
humanizing influence of large urban 
centers can be traced to unregulated 
industrial growth. It is still unfortu- 
nately true that in many of these indus- 
trial centers too few people enjoy op- 
portunities for ownership of productive 
property. Their very homes are not 
their own. For all practical purposes 
they are being proletarianized, without 
any compensating control over their eco- 
nomic destiny. Similar conditions exist 
at times in rural areas, but the signifi- 
cant fact is that industrialism as we 
know it has not contributed to the solu- 
tion of the problem of ownership. 


But the above and similar abuses are 
not inseparably connected with tech- 
nological advance or with the introduc- 
tion of industrial techniques. They can 
be avoided, or corrected, by progressive 
humanizing of the industrial process, 
by suitable governmental action, by sin- 
cere cooperation between the various 
segments of society. 

The National Catholic Rural Life 
Conference has always favored a rea- 
sonable decentralization of economic 
and industrial activity, as against an 
excessive concentration of wealth and 
power. It prefers the family-type farm 





to the large corporate enterprise wher. 
ever possible. But it does not hold }jyalysi 
that corporate enterprise, or the divi [of an 
sion of labor, or the factory system are |x jud 
wrong in themselves and responsible } ydual, 
for all the ills of contemporary economic | The 
life. Confer 

The Conference does not approve the fof lan 
thinking of those who would label the {consid 
mass-production technique as a secular } {or s0 
way of making things. Nor does it sub. } distri 
scribe to the view that individual crafts. } increa 
manship is the only desirable method of } resow 
economic production. While holding } living 
the arts and crafts in high esteem, the J gards 
Conference disagrees with the idea fto th 
that they alone are suitable for Chris. } famil 
tianization in a reconstructed social } requi 
order. actior 

Were industrial methods basically 
antagonistic to a full Christian life, Conf 
popes would not have laid down rules | 2 
for industrial reform, as Pius XI has livin 
done in the encyclicals Quadragesimo } Yat 
Anno and Divini Redemptoris, and as \ the 
Pius XII has done in numerous ad obje 
dresses on economic life. One does not } “li 
reform what is wholly corrupt. T 


The National Catholic Rural Life Con 
Conference reaffirms, with Pius XI, that 
the wage contract is not intrinsically 
unjust. It can be modified in a variety 
of ways to insure greater security and to 
provide more adequate income for the 
family despite unforeseeable contingen- 
cies. Moreover, though broad owner: 
ship of productive property is socially 
desirable, it is not essential that each 
worker individually own his tools of A 
production. 

As a moral being man cannot divest | oli 
himself of responsibility for his eco | thi 
nomic activities. However, it is incor 
rect to say that each worker must 
responsible for the entirety of the prod- 
uct. Besides the artistic aspirations 0 
individuals, the economic needs of 80 
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tity must be considered. In the last 
malysis, the desirability or legitimacy 
ofany given subdivision of labor is to 
le judged by its effect upon the indi- 
vidual, the family and society. 

The National Catholic Rural Life 
Conference does not regard distribution 
of land as an end in itself, nor does it 
consider life upon the land a panacea 
fr social ills. There is no point in 
distributing land, if the result will be 
increased poverty or abuse of natural 
resources because of inability to earn a 
living. However, the Conference re- 
gads concentration of land ownership, 
to the exclusion or detriment of the 
family-type farm, as socially unjust and 
requiring correction by governmental 
ation and informed public opinion. 
In accordance with its principles, the 
Conference strongly favors the develop- 
ment of garden homes and of rural 
living. The family should have the ad- 
vantages of light, space and air and 
as | the opportunity to own property. Such 
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ad- | objectives can be reconciled with an 
not | ealightened industrialism. 

The National Catholic Rural Life 
ife Conference reaffirms its belief that or- 
hat der can be restored to economic life 
lly through effective cooperation within and 
ety 
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of} 4S REPRESENTATIVES at the 
72nd Congress of German Cath- 
dlics assembled at Mayence, we take 
this our first opportunity since the war 
or} to turn to our brethren all over the 
be} world. During the celebration of the 
Seventh Centennial of the Cathedral of 
Cologne we experienced with a feeling 
of great happiness how Christian unity 
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between the various economic groups, 
joined together according to their occu- 
pation or profession. It recognizes, how- 
ever, that forms of organization will vary 
from group to group, and that agricul- 
ture requires somewhat different treat- 
ment than industry. Voluntary cooper- 
ative activity should be encouraged on 
all levels, including the international. 

Government has a role to play in 
supervising and regulating planning by 
the economic groups. Moreover, inter- 
governmental activity on an interna- 
tional basis is today called for, if trade 
and exchange of products is to be car- 
ried on without conflict and economic 
wastage. The Conference clearly can- 
not accept the idea that the State has 
no part to play in economic life. 

The National Catholic Rural Life 
Conference expresses the hope that all 
those who earn their livelihood through 
agriculture will cooperate with those 
working in industry for the improve- 
ment of the economic order. In a tech- 
nological society, agriculture cannot dis- 
pense with industry, nor industry with 
agriculture. Both should join forces in 
working for individual and _institu- 
tional reform according to the norms 
of social justice and social charity. 


Message to the World 


Statement issued at the 72nd Congress of German Catholics (“Katholikentag’’) , 
Maintz, December 16, 1948. 


and community among nations is in- 
creasing. We felt that our nation, too, 
is taking part. 

But nothing can be built anew until 
old ruins have been removed. There- 
fore we feel it to be our duty to say a 
few words about the past. 

We feel deep regret at the wrong 
done in the name of Germany and by 
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Germans after National-Socialism had 
conquered power in our State, just as 
our Christian brethren beyond the 
boundaries of Germany regret all the 
wrong done by members of their na- 
tions. Although National-Socialism is 
the fruit of a spirit which has not taken 
possession of the German nation alone, 
we do not wish to excuse ourselves by 
pointing at the sins of others. 

The Catholics of Germany did not 
wish the crimes and persecutions, the 
frightful war and its cruelties. But all 
our resistance, in many cases to the 
point of martyrdom, remained without 
success. This is a cause of deep grief 
to us. 

It is our prayer to Him Who is not 
only infinitely just, but also infinitely 
merciful, that He may lead the Ger- 
man people back to the path it for- 
merly trod—towards the spiritual unity 
of the West which is above all nations. 

In this time we take upon ourselves 
the catastrophe of Germany with all its 
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blemish and misery before God and in 
the spirit of Christ’s holy cross. We look 
upon all of this as an act of contrition 
for ourselves and others. And in this 
time we thank those who from the other 
side have stretched forth to us hands 
of brotherhood when arms wer 
silenced. 





From the Christians of all lands wel” 


have received help, which will remain 
inscribed upon the hearts of our peopk 
forever. 

We beg of our Christian brethren in 
foreign lands that they employ all pos 
sible means at their hand to rescue ow 
existence which is endangered to the 
utmost. We ask them, too, to help 
those whom we ourselves cannot ade 
quately help—the millions of refugees 
who have been driven from their homes, 

For this is the great hour of Chris 
tendom to call forth once again the 
cry which in old times arose to the 
astonishment of mankind: “Behold, 
how they love one another!” 
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